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mancing with his subject, playing a strain on his 
“theorbo” like the bobolink, the living, actual 
friendship and affection which makes time a 
reality no one knew better. He gossips of a 
‘high, imaginary world, giving a glance to the 
inhabitants of this world of that, bringing a few 
mother-of-pearl tints from the skies to refresh 
us in our native place. He did not wish for a 
set of cheap friends to eat up his time ; he was 
rich enough to go without a train of country 
cousins, poor relations, the menagerie of dunces 
Will be sent for one year. with open mouths; in the best and practical 
he Belvany ke eigen careers. | sense, no one had more friends, or was better 
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Poetry 


For the Commonwealth. 
THE PERFECT GIFT. 


It was not much, I know, the single bud 

Which Spring, slow-footed, unconfirmed, revealed 
Within her little garden, all her own, 

A Periwinkle’s tender blue in emerald set. 

But like all first things than their worth more dear, 
It far outshone the wealthy summer rose. 

Well had that sunny girl her nursling kept, 

Still watching, hovering near, with soft, warm breath, 
More gentle far and constant than the Spring’s, 
Until by her soft azure eyes transfused, 

It took their hue, and flourished in their light, 
And blossomed at the sound of her blithe foot. 
Once as she led me down her’ well-worn walk, 

The while sweet vernal airs so filled my sense, 

And all my morning dreams so fresh, I thought 

An angel led me back to Paradise, 

She plucked the flower, still gemmed with drops of dew, 
And held it up to me with eager hands, 

As I must take the giver with the gift. 

It was not much in worth; yet though so small 

By so much more I knew her heart was great: 

For who that loves not, dare give little gifts? 
Beneath the sway of equal love the least 

Is dearer than the great, and nothing small. 

This added to that common, simple thing, 

A fragrance and a color not its own, 

While bloomed within the flower, a flower unseen, 
Except by those who bear it on their hearts. 


convinced by opposition. He had his views on 
disputed matters and did not change them easi- 
ly ; and to those in need of information ; to the 
farmer botanist, naming the new flower; the 
boy with his puzzle, of birds or roads, or the 
young woman seeking for books and a guide- 
post to her reading; he was always ready to 
give what he had, and would freely call on 
them; nor were these relations interrupted. 
Literally, his views of friendship were high 
and noble; fidelity and adherence strictly to 
all its duties characterized him throughout. 
Those who loved him never had the least reason 











never asked one of those questions which de- 
stroy all relation, but he was on the spot at the 
time, and had so much of human life in his 
keeping, to the last, that he could spare a 
breathing place for a friend. When one said 
that a change had come over the dream of life, 
and that solitude began to peer out curiously 
from the dells and wood-roads, he whispered, 
with his foot on the step of the other world, 
“It is better some things should end.” Having 
this unfaltering faith, and looking thus on life 
and death, after which the poet says, a man 
has nothing to fear, let it be said forever, that 
there was no affectation or hesitancy in his 
dealing with his friends. He meant friendship 
and meant nothing else, and stood by it with- 
out the slightest abatement; not veering as a 
weathercock with each shift of a friend's for- 
tune, or like those who bury their early friend- 
ships, in order to gain room for fresh corpses. 
If he was of a Spartan mould, in a manner aus- 
tere, if his fortune was not vast and his learn- 
ing somewhat special, he yet had what is better, 
the old Roman belief, which confided there was 
more in this life than applause and the best 


Such was and is my child, whom I more love 

Than aught on earth save her, my first, best love, 
Whose dear white arms, when night turns home my feet, 
Hold up her child and mine for my embrace, 

And I enfold them both, mother and child, 

And we three with one soul taste perfect bliss. = J. A. 


For the Commonwealth. 
BALLAD. 
BY JOHN A. DORGAN. 
—? seats at the dinner-table, to have a moment. to 
Though love my suit deny, 
And fame my song defy, 
I will not yield me tamely to despair ; 
Yet bring not Shiraz wine, 
Nor with the poppy fine 
Garland the floating ringlets of my hair. 


spare to thought and imagination, and to the 
res rustica and those who need you; 


“That hath no side at all 
But of himself.” 


A pleasant account of his easy assimilation 
Se a is given of his visit to Canton, where in his 
Can be but fugitive, ” 
Like drops of water unto souls in hell ; 
A moment, and of pain 
The shadow falls again, 
More dread that for a space the sunlight fell. 


Sophomore year he kept a school of seventy pu- 
pils, and where he was consigned to the care of 
Rev. O. A. Brownson, then a Unitarian cler- 
gyman, for examination. The two sat up talk- 
ing till midnight, and Mr. B. informed the 
“School Committee” that Mr. Thoreau was ex- 
amined and would do, and board with him. So 


No! but from lands afar 
The trumpet calls to war: 

Thither will I; and in heroic strife 
Upyield this breath of pain; 
Or, if Lcome again, 


they struck heartily to studying German anc 
Come with new hope and an enuobled life. 4 ; ) wade: - Ms : 1 


getting all they could of the time together like 


THE POET. 


BY W. E£. CHANNING. 


old triends. Another school experience was the 
town school in Concord which he took after 


feotis leaving college, announcing that he should not 
Though others pine for piles of glittering gold, 


flog, but would talk morals as a punishment, in- 
A cloudless sunset furnishes him enough, 


stead. <A fortnight sped glibly along when a 
knowing deacon, one of the School Committee, 
walked in and told Mr. Thoreau that he must 
flog and use the ferule or the school would 
So he did, by feruling six of his pupils 
after school, one of whom was the maid _ ser- 
But it did not suit well 
with his conscience, and he reported to the com- 
mittee that he should no longer keep their 
school as they interfered with his arrangements, 


His garments never can grow thin or oid, 
Hlis way is always smooth, though seeming rough. 


Even in the winter's depth the Pine tree stands, 
With « perpetual summer in its leaves ; 
So stands the Poet with his open hands, 


; spoil. 
Nor care nor sorrow him of Life bereaves. 


For though his sorrows fall tike iey rain, . . 
4 bie vant in his own house. 
Straightway the clouds do open where he goes, 
Av e’en his tears become a precious gain ; 


‘Tis thus the beart of Mortals that he knows. 
The figures of his Landscape may appear 
Sordid or poor, their colors he can paint, and they could keep it. 
A moment may be spent on a few traits of 
In height, 


he was about the average, in his build, spare, 


And listening to the hooting he can hear 


td 


Such harmonies as never sung the saint. pas : 
Mr. Thoreau, of a personal kind. 
And of his cain he maketh no account, 


He's rich enough to scatter on the way ; 
His springs are fed by an unfailing fount, 
As great Apollo trims the lamp of day. 


with limbs that were rather longer than usual, 


or of which he made a longer use. His face 


*Tis in his heart, where dwells his pure desire, once seen could not be forgotten ; the features 
Let other outward lot be.dark or fair; were quite marked, the nose aquiline or very 
In coldest weather there is inward tire, R Fik tl vad fc . 
In fogs he breathes a clear celestial air. nee sehee olathe 1G Portree o ets 
(more like a beak as was said) large overhang- 
So sacred is his calling, that no thing } 1 ; 

Of disrepute can follow in his path; ane brows above the « eepest set blue eyes that 


His destiny too high for sorrowing, could be seen, in certain lights, and in others 

The mildness of his lot is kept from wrath. grey,—eyes expressive of all shades of feeling, 

Some shady wood in summer is his room, but never weak or near-sighted : the forehead 
Behind a rock in winter he can sit, 

The wind shall sweep his chamber, and his loom, 


The birds and insects weave content at it. 


not unusually broad or high, full of concen- 
trated energy and purpose; the mouth with 


Above his head the broad skies’ beauties are, 
Beneath, the ancient carpet of the earth ; 
A glance at that unveileth every star, 
The other, joy fully it feels his birth 


thought when silent, and giving out when 
open a stream of the most varied and unusual 


and instructive sayings. His hair was a dark 


So let him stand. resigned to his estate, brown, exceedingly alundant, fine and_ soft, 
Kings cannot compass it, or nobiles have, 

They are the children of some handsome Fate, 
He of himself w beautiful and brave. 


and for several vears he wore a comely beard. 
His whole figure had an active earnestness, as 
(if he had no moment to waste. The clenched 
j rahi: 3 | hand betokened purpose. In walking he made 

(- d l t oria |. a short cut if he could, and when sitting in the 
shade, or by the wall-side, seemed merely the 
clearer to look forward into the next piece of 
activity. Even in the beat, he had a wary 
transitory air, his eyes on the outlook, perhaps 
there might be ducks or the Blondin turtle, or 





For the Commonwealth. 
HENRY D. THOREAU. 


. : 

“My greatest ekill has heen to want bat little. For joy T an otter, or sparrow. 
could embrace the earth. 1 shall delight to be buried in it. | : 
And then I think of those amoug men, who will know that 1 
love them, though | tell them net.” i 

; 

The opinion of some of his readers and | this kind of plainness is not out of keeping with 

Week, the best | beauty. 
. . - . . . . ‘ . . e . 

is the discourse of Friendship. It is certainly | ness, which again, even if there be a prejudice 








Mr. Thoreau was a plain man in his features 
und dress, one who could not be mistaken, and 
lovers has been that in his He sometimes went as far as homeli 

. 3° ° ‘. ' < ° mo . 
a good specimen of his peculiar style and so far) against it, shines out at times bevond w& vulgar 
. . ' - oe i c 
original, but it should never be fonzot that the | beautv. Thus, he alludes to those who pass 
treatment ts poctical and romantic. in a high | the night on the steamer’¢ deck and see the 
degree. No writer more demands that his mountains in moonlight, in plae of trying te 
reader, his critic, should look at his writing as a | sleep below, and he did this himself once on the 


work of art; because M. Angelo painted the) Hudson at the prow, when after a “hem” or 


. . . | ° . ° 
Last Judgment, we do not accuse him of being | two the pisseager who stead next. inquired in 


° . . ° % | ee : 3 
a judge, he is working as artist. So our author good fuith: “Come. now, can’t ve lend me a 
He looked like a shipmate. 
a too distant fashion ; some might call it a lam- [Tt was on another Albany steamboat, that he 


in his writing on friendship, treats the topic in| chaw o° baccy 7” 


poon ; others say, “Why, this watery, moonlit) walked the deck hungrily among the fine g n- , his manners, sentiments and all that in him | His route being known, he male a list of all 
< . . . ° - be . * | 
was. If they would simply take him for the he should carry, the sewing materials never for- ing of English poetry at college. That he was | 


glance and glimpse contains no more of the tlemen and lidies. eating upen a half loaf oi 
flesh and blood of triendship, than so much lay- | bread, his dinner for the day, and very late. A 
figure; if this was all the writer knew of plain main could do this heariily, an ornament« 
Friendship he had better have sheared off and al. scented thing looks affected. That was be- 
let this craft go free.” As when he says, “One fore the pedestrian disease, and once as hd 
goes forth prepared to say “Sweet Friends!”! came late into a town devoid of a tavern, on 
and the salutation is “Damn your eyes,”—to/ going to the best looking house in the place for 
read this literally would be to accuse him of|a bed, he got one in the entry, within range o: 
stupidity. The meaning is plain; he was ro-| the family; his speech and manners being thosa 


| from him with his opinion, and never too much , 


to regret it. He made no useless professions, | 


prominent lips, pursed up with meaning and | 


of polite society,—but in some of our retired 
towns, there are traditions of lodgers who arise 
before light and depart with the feather bed, or 
the origin of feathers in the hen-coop. Once 
walking in old Dunstable, he much desired the 
town history by C. J. Fox. and knocking as 
usual at the best house, went in and asked a 
young lady who made her appewance, whether 
she had the book in question ; she had—it was 
produced. After consulting it somewhat, Mr. 
Thoreau in his sincere way, inquired very 
modestly whether she “would not sell it to 
him.” J think the plan surprised her, and have 
heard that she smiled. but he produced his wal- 
let, gave her the pistareen and went his way 
rejoicing with the book. Certainly broadcloth 
and patent leather could never have made that 
purchase. It was in this same place, that he 
visited a dignitary, one of the heads of the 
town, who took the cow-hides the wrong 


,way and though he answered the proper 
‘amount of questions, he stood up in his parlor 


in his hat: - 


“Be thon ’ware where Saadi dwells ; 
Wisdom of the gods is he,— 
Entertain it reverent] .” 


fe did his stint of walking on Cape Cod, 


where a stranver attracts a pleasing share of 


criticism, an | looked des) dcingly at the sandy 

village whose street he must run the gauntlet 
of, there only by sufferance, and feeling as 
“strange asif he were ina town in China.” One 
of the old Cod could not believe that Mr. Tho- 
reau was not a pedlar, the popular excuse for 
tripping the sands on the “light fantastic toe,” 
but said after all explanations failed, “Well, it 
makes no odds what it is you carry, so long 
as you carry truth along with you.” 
those idiots who may be found in some of the 
houses, grim and silent, one night mumbled he 
would get his gun, “and shoot that damned ped- 
lar.” And indeed he might have followed in 
the wake of a spectacle-pedlar who started 
from the inn of Meg Dods,in Wellfleet, the 
same morning—both looking after and selling 
spectacles. He once appeared in a mist in a 
remote part of the Cape, with a bird tied to 
the top of his umbrella which he shouldered like 
a gun; the inhabitants of the cottage, one of 
whom was a man with a sore leg, were credu- 
lous about his story, and set the traveller down 
for a “crazy fellow.” At Orleans, on the way 
down he was comforted by two Italian organ- 
boys, who had ground their harmonies from Prov- 
incetown, a hundred miles in the sand, as fresh 
and gay as larks. He once stopped at a hedge- 
tavern, where a large white bull-dog was kept 
in the entry; on asking the bar-tender what 
Cerberus would do to an early riser, he replied 
“do, do,—why he would tear out the substance 
of your pantaloons”—this was a good notice not 
to quit the premises without meeting the rent. 
Whatever was suitable he did, as lecturing in 
the basement of an Orthodox church in Am- 
herst, when he hoped he “contributed some- 
thing to upheave and demolish the structure.” 
He lectured in a Boston reading-room, the sub- 
scribers taking their chloroform of journals, and 
not at all awoke by the lecture. A simple per- 
son can thus find easy paths. He delivered a 
substantial lecture in the town of Lynn with the 
announcement from the lecture committee that 
the “concert by the Germania brass band would 
take place in the building opposite, precisely 
at half past something,” the time when the lec- 
ture was thus foredoomed to close. 

In the course of his travels, which were rather 
extensive, he sometimes met with a character 
that inspired him to describe it, though rarely. 
He once drew a Flemish sketch of a citizen of 
New York, as follows : 

“Getting into Patchogue late one night there 
was a drunken Dutchman on board, whose wit 
reminded me of Shakespeare. When we came 
to leave the beach our boat was aground and 
we were detained waiting for the tide. 
meanwhile, two of the fishermen took an extra 
dram at the Beach house. Then they stretched 
themselves on the seaweed by the shore in the 
sun, to sleep off the effects of their debauch. 
One was an inconceivably broad-faced young 
Dutchman, but O, of such a pecular breadth 
and heavy look I should not know whether to 


eall it more ridiculous or sublime. 
say that he had humbled himself so much that 


able Mynheerish stupidity. 
ed by their filthiness and vulgarity because I 
was compelled to look on them as animals, as 
swine in theirstye. For the whole voyage they 
i lay flat on their backs in the bottom of the boat 
vin the bilge-water, and wet with each bailing, 
‘half insensible and wallowing in their filth. But 
-ever and anon when aroused by the rude kicks 
of the skipper, the Datchman, who never lost 
his wits nor equaninity, though snoring and 
rolimg in the reck produced by his debauch, 





‘blurted forth some happy repartee like an illu- | 
‘to his langhing, no one did that more or bet- 


It was the earthliest, slimiest 
wit I ever heard. The countenance was one of 
'a million. It was unmistakable Dutch. In the 
‘midst of a million faces of other races it could 
not be mistaken. It told of Amsterdam; I 
kept racking my brains to conceive how he had 
been born in America, how lonely he must feel, 
what he did for fellowship. When we were 
groping up the narrow creek of Patchogue at 
ten o’clo-k at night, keeping our boat now from 
this bank, now trom that, with a pole, the two 
-inebriates roused themselves betimes. For in 
spite of their low estate, they seemed to have all 
| their wits as much about them as ever, aye, and 
all the self-respect they ever had. And the 
Dutchman gave wise directions to the steerer 
‘which were not heeded, (told where eels were 
‘plenty in the dark, etc.) At last, he suddenly 
stepped on to another boat which was moored to 
the shore, with adivine ease and surencss, saying, 
‘well, rood-night, take care of yourselves, [can’t 
be with vou any longer.’ He was one of the few 
‘remarkable men I have met. I have been in- 
spired by one or two wen intheircups. There 


minated swine. 


was really a divinity stirred within them, so, 
that in their case I have reverenced the drunk- | 


en as savages the insane man. So stupid that 
he could never be intoxicated; when I said, 
‘vou have had a hard time of it to-day,’ he an- 
swered with indescribable good-humor out of the 
very midst of his debauch with watery eyes, ‘it 
dovsn’t happen every day.” It was happening 
then.” 


One of 


In the! : 
| master stuck to him. He rubbed out as _per- 


You would | 


he was beginning to be exalted. An indeserib-| 
I was less disgust- | 


| 


i 


| dancer, and any one who ever heard him sing 


ter is superflous. Singular traits run through 
his writing.! His sentences will bear study, 
meanings not detected at the first glance, subtle 
hints which the writer himself may not have fore- 
seen, appear, It is a good English style, grow- 
ing out of choice reading and familiarity with 
the classic writers, with the originality, adding 
a piquant hamor and beautiful! felicities of dic- 
tion. Tle was not in the least degree an imita- 
tor of any writer, old or new, and with little of 
his times or ¢heir opinions in his books. Never 
eager, with a pensive hesitancy he steps about 
his native fields, singing the praises of music, 
and spring and morning, forgetful of himself. 
No matter where he might have lived or in 
what circumstance, he would have been a writ- 
er, he was made for this by all his tendencies 
of mind and temperanrent; a writer because a 
thinker and even a philosopher, a lover of wis- 
dom. No bribe could have drawn him from his 
native fields, where his ambition was, a very 
honorable one, to fairly represent himself in his 
_ works, accousplishing as perfectly as lay in his 
| power, what he conceived his business. More 
| Society would have impaired his designs, and a 
' story from a fisher or hunter was more to him, 
than an evening of triviality in shining parlors 
where he was misunderstood. His eye and ear 
and hand fitted in with the special task he un- 
dertook, certainly as manifest a destiny as any 
man’s ever was. 

The best test of the worth of character,— 
whether the person lived a contented, joyous 
life, filled his hours agreeably, was useful in his 
way and on the whole achieved his purposes,— 
this he possessed. The excellence of his books 
and style is identical with the excellence of his 
private life. He wished to write living books 
that spoke out-of-door things, as if written by 
on out-of-door man, and thinks his “Week” had 
that hypethral character, he hoped for. In this 
he was an artist ; the impression of the “Week” 
and “Walden” is single, as of a living product ; 
a perfectly jointed building, yet no more com- 
posite productions could be cited. The same 
applies to the lectures on “Wild Apples,” or 
“Autumnal Tints” which possess this unity of 
treatment, yet the materials were drawn from 
the utmost variety of resources, observations 
made years apart, so skilfully woven as to appear 
a seamless garment of thought. This construc- 
tive, combining talent belongs with the adapt- 
edness tothe pursuit. Other gifts were subsidi- 
ary to his literary gift. He observed nature, 
but who would have known or heard of that 
except through his literary effort ? He observ- 
ed nature, yet not for the sake of nature, but 
of man, and says, “if it is possible to conceive 
of an event outside to humanity, it is not of the 
slightest importance, though it were the explo- 
sion of the planet.” 

Success is his rule. He had practiced a va- ‘ 
riety of arts with many tools. Both he and his 
father were ingenious persons, (the latter a pen- 
cil-maker,) and fond of experimenting. To 
show the excellence of their work they resolved 
to make as good a pencil out of paste, as those 
sawed from black lead in London. The result 
was accomplished and the certificate obtained, 
Mr. Thoreau himself claiming a good share of 
the success, as he found the means to cut the 
plates, but the expense of making these was so 
great, and the call among their customers so 
little, there was no inducement, they never ex- 
pected to make them on a large scale. They 
supplied a Western or Southern market with fair 
enough pencils, but the success of the trial was no 
less, and Mr. Faber never made a better quality. 
After his father’s death he carried on the pencil 
and plumbago business, had his own mill and 
used the same punctuality and prudence in his 
| business, as ever distinguished him. 

In one or two of his later articles, expressions 
crept in which might lead the reader to suspect 
| him of moroseness, or that his old trade of sc hool- 





fectly as he could, the more humorous part of 
those articles, originally a relief to their stern- 
er features, and said, “I cannot bear the levity 
I find.” To which it was replied, that it was 
hoped he would spare them even to the puns, 
for he sometimes indulged. As when a farmer 
drove up with a strange pair of long-tailed po- 
nies, his companion asked whether such a per- 
son would not carry a Colt’s revolver to protect 
him in the solitude, Mr. Thoreau replied, that 
'“he did not know about that, but he saw he had 
_a pair of revolving colts before him.” A lady 
once asked,whether he ever laughed,—and she 
was well acquainted with him halfway, but did 
He never be- 





| 
| 
| 


not see him, unless as a visitor. 
/came versed in making formal visits, and had 
! . . 

not much success with first acquaintance. As 
ter; one was surprised to see him dance; he 
had been well taught and was an excellent 


“Tom Bowlin,” will agree, that in tune and in 
‘tone he answered and went far beyond expec- 
‘tation. His favorite songs were Mrs. Heman’s 

“Pilgrim Fathers,” Moore's “Evening Bells’ 
and “Canadian Boat Song,” and Wolfe's » Bur- 
ial of Sir John Moore,” precisely the most ten 
der and popular songs; and O, how sweetly he 
played upon his flute. Not unfrequently he 
sang that brave catch of Isaak Walton's, 


| “In the morning when we rise 
H Take a cup to wash our eyes,” 


“his cup of cold water. The Indians loved to 


‘the walker will be refreshed and grow intimate }the Robin Hood ballads; the Lycidas never 
_ with tea-leaves. With him the botany must go out of his mind, for he had the habit more than 
too, and the book for pressing flowers (an old usual among scholars, of thinking in the lan- 


“ Primo flanto” of his father’s), and the guide- | guage of another, in an unstudied way. Of his | 


book, spy-glass and measuring tape,—and every | favorites, he has written a pleasant account in 
‘one who hascarried a pack up a mountain, knows his “ Week.” But he used these and all liter- 


_ how every fresh ounce tells. He would run up ature as aids, and did not stop in a book, rarely | 


_ the steepest place as swiftly as if he were on or never read them over. Though his reading 
dry land and his breath never failed, while his, was done with a pen in his hand, he made what 
‘companion felt as if a spasm was in his lungs, he calls “ Fact-books,” citations on subjects 
' compelled to sit and blow, an exploded porpoise. which concerned his studies. He had no fa- 
He commended every party to carry “a junk of | vorite among modern writers, save Carlyle.— 
heavy cake ” with plums in it, having found by | Stories, novels (excepting the history of Frois- 
long experience, that after toil it was a capital sart and the grand old Pelion on Ossas of the 
refreshment. Hindoo Mythology,) he did not read. His East 
He made three journeys into the Maine wil- Indian studies never went deep, technically ; 
derness, two from Moosehead lake in canoes, ac- ato the philological discussion as to whether 
companied by Indians, another to Katahdin | 4b, ab, is Sanserit or “ what is Om,” he entered 
mountain; these taught him the art of camping not. But no one relished the Bhagvet Gaeta 
out, and he could construct in a short time a| better, or the good sentences from the Vishnu 
convenient camp sufficient for permanent occu-| Purana. He loved the Laws of Menu, the 
pancy. His last excursion of this kind was to| Vishra Sarna, Saadi, and similar books. After 
Monadnoc mountain in August, 1859, having he had ceased to read these works, he received 
made two other excursions previously, to the | 4 collection of them as a present. Plato and 
same point. He spent five nights in camp, hav-| Montaigne and Goethe were all too slow for 
ing built two huts to get varied views. Mo- him ; the hobbies he rode dealt with realities, 
nadnoc is the best place for a travel of this sort | not shadows, and he philosophized ab initio.— 
near Boston. The railroad touches within six | Metaphysics was his aversion. He believed 
miles of the summit. A sentence or two may | 24 lived in his senses loftily. Speculations on 
be given to thls excursion by Mr. Thoreau to/ the special faculties of the mind, or whether the 
give a gen€ral notion of his plan. On a walk | Not-me comes out of the “I,” or the all out of 
like this, he always carried his umbrella, and on | the infinite nothing, he could not. entertain.— 
this Monadnoc trip, when about one mile from the Like the Queen of Prussia, he had heard of les 
station, a torrent of rain came down, the day | ™finiment petits. In his way, he was a great 
being previously fine, when without his well-, reader and eagerly perused books of adven- 
used aid, his books, blankets, maps, and provis- | ture, travel or fact, and never could frame a 
ions, would all have been spoiled, or the morn- | dearer wish than spending the winter at the 
ing lost by delay. On the mountain, the first north pole; “ could eat a fried rat with a rel- 
plateau being reached perhaps at about three, ish,” if opportunity demanded. 
there being a thick, rather soaking fog, the first The “ Week” is a mine of quotations from 
object was to camp and make tea, which was) good authors, the proof of careful reading and 
done at about six. Flowers, birds, lichens and | rightselection. Such knotty writers as Quarles 
the rocks were carefully examined, all parts of and Donne here find a place, in lines as fresh 
the mountain being visited and as accurate a| 4d sententious as the fleetest wit’s. What so 
map as could be made by pocket-compass care- | subtle as these lines from Quarles, his Divine 
fully sketched and drawn out, in the five days | Fancies : 
spent there, with notes of the striking aerial dees Hapa rity: orca a 
phenomena, incidents of travel and natural his- And he that grieves because nis grief’s so small, 
tory. Doubtless he directed his work with the pees ei stan gaalcoaciecncspbeatian : 
view to writing on this and other mountains, | . ee - piecead ied 
and his collections were of course in his mind. | '* from the —— and the Emblems, Book IV, 
Yet all this was incidental to the excursion it- II, give the lines: 
self, the other things collateral, the capital in “Matiedemmeenaee 
use the opportunity of the wild free life, the 
open air, the new and strange sounds by night 
and day, the odd and bewildering rocks among 
which a person can be lost within a rod of camp; 


also, his favorites : : 


‘Be wisely worldly but not worldly wise. 
“The ill that’s wisely feared is half withstood. 
“An unrequested star did gently slide 
Betore the wise men to a greater light. 


“Lord, if my cards be bad, yet grant me skill, 
To play them wisely and make the best of ill.” 


the strange cries of visitors to the summit; the 
great valley over to Wachusett with its thun- 
der-storms and battles in the cloud to look at,| The famous Dean of St. Paul’s, the learned 
not fear; the farmer’s back-yards in Jaffrey, Dr. Donne, was not less his favorite. He might 
where the family cotton can be seen bleaching | have quoted as an example of his own prevail- 





on the grass, but no trace of the pigmy family :! ing magnanimity, the stanza, 
the rip of night-hawks after twilight putting ‘Fen we, {if there be such'e thing a0.3), 
Fortune (if there be such « thing as she), 
Spies that | bear so well her tyranny, 
That she thinks nothing else so fit for me.” 


up dorbugs, and the dry soft air all the night; | 
the lack of dew in the morning; the want of 
water, a pint being a good deal; these and) He had put this wise verse in his note book, 
similar things make up some part of such an ex- | as early as 1837, from the same : 

eursion. It is all different from anything and | 
would be so if you went a hundred times; the 


*O how feeble is man’s power, 
That if good Fortune fail, 
Cannot add another hour, 
Nor a Jost hour recall, 
But come bad chance 
And we join to ‘t our strength, 
And we teach it art and leagth, 
Itself o'er us t’ advance.” 
able, the soap having confided its case to the | ; “Only he who knows 
a ff | Himself, knows tore.” 
damp paper in which the salt comes (and a bot-|; —, ee é ‘ 
. . | The * Musophilus (of Samuel Danicl ;) con- 
tle to be sure next time :) your stockings dreary |. | def - ; 
; ‘< | ga general defence o g o, te > 
having taken to peat the first day; not all the RINE & ESPee ree ee 


fatigue, the blazing sun, the disappearance of 
the boiled salt beef, the face getting broiled ; 
the pint cup never scoured; shaving unutter- | 


| Right worthy and Judicious Favorer of Virtue, 





books in the world, as Sancho says, could cor i Sag ai . or : 
; : ; ) Mr. Fulke Grevill,” was a special gift to him 
tain the adventures of a week spent in camp-| , A eee : 

ifrom the age of Elizabeth. Danicl has other 


A friendly coincidence happened on his last good backers, but they have never found the 


excursion, July 1858, to the White Mountains; 


Ing. 


best lines, as it was Mr. Thoreau’s enviable 


| privilege to do. This precious stanza is from 


two of his friends thought they might chance | 
upon him there, and though he dreamed little | the poem above-named ; 
of seeing them, he left a note at the Mountain | 
House which said where he was going and told 
themif they looked, “they would see the smoke 
of his fire.” This came to be true, the brush 
taking the flame and a smoke rising to be seen 
Meantime, Mr. Thoreau, | 


Men find that action is another thing 
Than what they in ciscoursing pspers read ; 
The world’s affairs require in managing 
More arts than those wherein you clerks proceed.”* 





And this too, a verse very often repeated by 
him, is from Daniel's * epistle to the Lady Mar- 
soto alk thie allow. garet, Countess of Cumberland :” 

. : | ‘Unless above himself he can 
in leaping from one mossy rock to another, (af- Erect himself, how poor a thing ie man.” 
ter nearly sliding down the snow-crust on the | 
Tuckcrman’s ravine and saved by 
his nails into the snow) had fillen and 
severely sprained his foot. Before this, he had | 
found the Arnica mollis, a plant famous for its 
healing properties, but he preferred the ice-cold | 


So Daniel has his say on learning, in the 


side of 
verse 


digging 
peti ‘How many thousand, never heard the name 
Of Sidney, or of Spenser. or their books ? 
And yet brave fellows, and presume of fame, 
And seem to bear down all the world with looks.” 

: : Charles Cotton, the friend of Isaak Walton, 
water of the mountain stream, into which he gave him a motto for morning : 

boldly plunged his tortured limb to reduce the | ~ 

N Mae . ‘And round about good morrows fly, 

swelling, had the tent spread, and then the rain | As if day taught humanity.” 
beginning to come down, so came his two friends! And one for evening, which Virgil or Tur- 
down the mountain as well, their outer integu-| ner the English painter would have apprecia- 
ments decimated with their tramp in the scrub. | ted, (Et jam summa procul, &c.) 

They had seen the smoke and here they were, | 
in his little tent made for two, the rain falling | 
all the while, and five full-grown men to be | 
packed in for five days and nights, Mr. T. un- | 

. e > > ”? 

able to move on, but he sat and entertained | “ Contentment: 

them heartily, and uever was better cheer or) “Thou bravest soul’s terrestrial paradise.”’ 
He packed his company and that great lament for the death of Thomas, 
Earl of Ossory : 
place. ‘The English infantry are orphans now.” 
lining the side of the narrow horse-track through) He refers to Michel Drayton's elegy, “To 
the fir-scrub, and the leopard-spotted land be-' my dearly beloved friend, Henry Reynolds, of 
low the mountains. He had seen in the pre-| Poets and Poesy,” where he says: 
vious June, when he made an excursion to Mo- | “Next Marlowe bathed in the Thespian springs 

: : : sry: : . those brave translunary thi 

nadnoc, the pines in Fitzwilliam in a primeval | ast har eet gaat logy + prom sol 
wood-lot and “their singular beauty made such | All air and fire, which made his verses clear, 


: ert For that fine madness still he did retain 
an impression that I was forced to turn aside | Which rightly should possess a poet's brain.” 


“A very, little, little flock 
Shades thrice the ground that it would stock, 
Whilst the small strippling following them, 
Appears a mighty Poly pheme.” 


Cotton also afforded the fine definition of 


stories in the ravine. 
at night, choosing the least hardy for the inside 
He admired the rose-colored linnaeas 





drink at running brooks which were warm, but 

| he loved ice cold water. Summer or winter he 
_ drank very little and would sometimes try to 
recollect when he drank last. 

Before he set out on a foot journey, he col- 
lected every information as to the routes and 
‘the place to which he was going, through the 
‘maps and guide-books. For this State he had 
‘the lange State map divided in counties conve- 

nient, and carried in a cover, such parts as he 
wanted; he deemed this map for his purposes, 


With these plain ways, no person was usu-/ excellent. Once he made for himself a knap- | base of the mountains wondered to see him | 
ally better misundersiood and misapplied by the | sack, with partitions, for his books and papers; scaling the heights as if he had lost his way, or 
cultivated class, than Mr. Thoreau. Some of) india-rubber cloth, strong and large and spac- | at his “jumping over their cow-yard fences” 


and contemplate them. They were so round) So Drummond's Sonnet, “Icarus,” pleased 
| and perpendicular that my eyes slid off.” The | him with its stirring line : 
|rose-breasted grosbeaks sang in a wonderful | 


- , ‘ | 
| strain and were very friendly to him on Mount | : of é 
} “ ¢ 2 | Spencer's “* sof Rome ve him th 

| Lafavette. He ascended such hills as Monad- pencer’s * Ruin a ee ee 


noc or Saddle-back mountains by his own path | lines better than any of Byron's : 


jand would lay down his map on the summit | 
‘and draw a line to the point he proposed to| 
| visit below, perhaps forty miles away in the | 
‘landscape. and set off bravely to make “the | 
| short-cut.” The lowland people living at the verse of Habington’s : 


‘Por still the shore my brave attempt resounds.”* 


“\Rome living was the world’s sole ornament ; 
And dead is now the world’s sole monument... . 
With her own weight down pressed now she lies, 
And by her heaps her hugeness testifies." 


Ever alive to distinction, he admired that 


‘Let us set ao just 
A rate on Knowledge, that the world may trust 
The poet's sentence, and not still aver 
Each art is to iteelf a flatterer.” 





those afflicted about him, have started with the ed. the commor knapsacks being unspaced. on his descent, asking if he had fallen from the} While the poem of the- same author, with 


falsetto of humming a void estimate on his life,; The partitions were made of stout book-paper. clouds. 


-man they saw, a writer whose writings prove 
i his ability, and not strive to indict him for a 
| wilful malfeasance because he was not some- 
| thing else, did not do this or that to please them, 
they would get nearer the truth. His two books, 


|“Walden” and the “Week” are so excellent | was put down as the felicity of a walking “tra- | used as a “ pony” at Harvard college. Ho- 
and generally read, that a commendation of | vail,"—tea plenty, strong, with enough sugar, |mer and Virgil were his favorites, like the 
their easy, graceful, yet vigorous style and mat-| made in a tin pint cup, when it may be said | world’s. In English, Chaucer, Milton, Ossian, 





‘gotten, (as he was a vigorous walker and did 
‘not stick at a hedge more than an Englisb 
racer.) the pounrls of bread, the sugar, salt and 
‘tea carefully decided on. After trying the 
| merit of cocoa, coffee, water and the like, tea 


| that nougpareil title, ‘* Nox nocti indicat scien- 
Allusion has been made to his faithful read- jam,” drew the Eskimo race: 


“Some nation yet shut in 
With hills of ice.” 


familiar with the classics and kept up the ac- 
_quaintance, is shown by bis translations from 
| Persius, Zschylus, Homer, Cato, Aristotle, Pin- 
| dar, Anacreon, Pliny and other old writers.— 
His Prometheus Bound was re-printed and 


As for Giles and Phineas Fletcher, he ex- 
humed from them certain of the best lines in 
his “ Week,” such as the passage from the 
former’s “ Christ’s Victory and Triumph,” be- 
ginning : 


“How may a worm that crawis along the dust 
Clamber the asure mountains, thrown so high.” 





As well as this: 
“And now the taller sons whom Titan warms, 
unshorn 


é 


The two splendid stanzas from the “Purple 
Island” of Phineas Fletcher are unsurpassed in 
Elizabethan or later verse, beginning with : 

‘By them went Fido, marshal of the field.” 

George Peele’s mighty lines he knew : 

“When fame’s great double-doors fall to and shut.” 
and J. Borkenhead’s tribute to Beaumont the 
_ dramatist : 


‘Thy ocean fancy knew nor banks, nor dams, 
We ebb down dry to pebbie anagrams.” 





CHRISTMAS AT WESTBOROUGH. 


The Christmas day of 1863 was one to be 
long remembered in New England, for the ex- 
ceeding beauty of its winter landscape. On the 
sea coast the snow lay thin and the ground 
showed through in black patches, or in a gen- 
eral dinginess of color; but a few miles back in 
the country the pure white mantle covered the 
whole surface, only fringed and embroidered 
here and there with the brown and grey grasses 
and shrubs that rose through the snow and glis- 
tened with ice. The sleighing was the best 
ever seen, the air still, and not too cold, the 
roads hard and smooth, with ne drifts or ‘cradle 
holes.” But the crowning glory of the day was 
the cloudless serenity of the sky and the univer- 
sal glitter of the ice on tree and bush. Such a 
magnificent spectacle was never seen, or one 
which had been so long continued. The rain 
of a week before had frozen to the boughs and 
bent them to the ground with the sparkling 
burden, nor had the wind, during the week, 
been strong enough to cast it off. Fortun- 
ate calm! for otherwise the forests and or- 
chards must have broken under their enormous 
load; even as it was, many trees were shat- 
tered and bent beyond recovery. Ten times 
the usual weight rested on the trunk and 
branches, and no wonder if they gave way. A 
farmer weighed a twig from his apple tree and 
found it was a pound weight; he melted off the 
ice, and the twig weighed but an ounce and a 
half. Like worldly riches, this splendid burden 
afflicted the possessor, and finally broke him 
down; but there was the elegance and gor- 
geous display, as well as the discomfort of 
wealth. Every icicle was a diamond in the 
morning sunlight,—every grove a bower of cold 
enchantment, that, as the sun grew high began 
to warm and drip and rustle with the motion of 
returning life. The music of sleigh bells in the 
crisp air, the almost invisible haze veiling the 
distant hill and wood, the shout and song of 
children skating or coasting,—everything con- 
spired to charm the senses and the mind, and 
peace and joy pervaded the whole scene. 

Such, at least, were the impressions of those 
who were so foriunate as to witness the gay car- 
/nival of Christmas morning at the Westborough 
| School, where three or four hundred young 
' people were celebrating the day in a manner 
which we doubt not was most acceptable to 

Him whose birth was then commemorated. 
Most of these children had been gathered in 
by the wise diligence of the Commonwealth 
| from homes of destitution and haunts of vice, 
and here, among the wholesome hills of Worces- 





ter county, are taking on health, honesty, and 
{cheerful industry, instead of the idleness and 
} crime amid which they had grown precociously 
fold. Their new home—* Westborough Castle,” 
‘as they style it—indeed deserves that or any 
| hame implying picturesque strength and com- 
‘manding attitude. It stands on a | road knoll, 
with a wide lawn in front sloping down toa 
fine lake, fit for sailing and swimming in sum- 
‘mer, for skating in winter, and for fishing at all 
| seasons. Its towers, rising above the groves be- 
‘hind it, give a view over sunny Worcester hills 
and meadows and woodlands,—a region where 
\farms are large and farming easy, and thrift 
‘and comfort conspicuous. Dotting the sloping 
'Jands around are the farm houses and barns, 
| where families of boys and herds of cattle and 
' Homeric swine are the tenants, while the tall 
| farmer strides about among his dependants 
|with the kind eye and manly port of a true 
, New England son of the soil. In these farm 
‘houses a hundred boys live, in four families, 
while in the great Hall, more than two hun- 
| dred are lodged and taught,—the whole num- 
| ber, about 340, making up the State Reform 
| School, which has now been opened about six- 
| teen years. ‘ Within this period not less than 
| 3000 boys have been received here, of whom 
more than two-thirds have become honest and 
respectable citizens, or are growing up to be 
‘such. Upwards of 360 have enlisted in the 
army and navy during the rebellion, and they 
‘are reported to make the best of soldiers. A 
few have fallen inty the old grooves of crime, 
| from which they were temporarily taken, and 
are now in prison, or training for the prison; 
others, perhaps, are leading doubtful and sus- 
pected lives, on the purlieus of iniquity. But 
the great majority have in effect been saved 
| and restored. 
| With such knowledge of the tenants of 
| Westborough Castle,” the place had an inter- 
| est for us quite independent of the lordly do- 
! main and the conspicuous outlook which it com- 
'manded. The rudest but, the shabbiest patch 
_of huckleberry pasture, is dignified by these as 
| sociations, as the ragged crucifix of the Peni- 
tent Thief takes precedence of all cushioned 
oratories and the costliest prie Dieu. They show 
in the Wartberg the place where Luther con- 
quered Satan by hurling his inkhorn at the 
fiend. Doubtless, if we could but know their 
story, here are spots where the same victory 
|has been won with a milking stool or a chair 
bottom. Many a young Patrick or Dennis has 
here felt and resisted the approaches of the 
same enemy that Fox and Bunyan encoun- 
tered. Why should the story be less absorb- 
ing ? 

But we are wandering from our text, which 
was the Christmas Skating party on the Pond. 
About nine o'clock the battalion of boys from 
the great Hall marched Cowan to the ice with 
their skates, marshalled by their teachers and 
led by Mr. Allen, the Superintendent. The 
farmhouse boys had gone earlier, and twoor 
three alumni of the School, just enlisted in the 
army and furloughed for the holidays, were 
cutting about on the pond in their bine over-. 
coats. The Hall boys had perhaps one pair of 
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a eer, baceo. ings not included in their | to-day in honor of the signal advantage £3 tion : ; : WILSO 
skates to every five boys,—the rest raced or r the President's proclamation, it en- | to and other things not in in ti y of the si tage recent-/ tion; some of them may have gone to get ma- | SPEECH OF HON. HENRY N. ; 
slid or sledded, or waited their turn at the ge himwith the right of suffrage, which car- x eegagente 3 Ezaminer. ly won by our army in Tennessee and Georgia. imillions rally around the folds of its flag. he sin of s 
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tephenson Boston, one of the Trustees, came the-farms ° 


it eg es roneg apc Diener wsia H — by their genius and valor, challenge admira- 48 member of the press, and whom I know to | that of Mr. Frederick Douglass at the anni-' it controls more than twenty States, has a in of oppr 
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bo Of skates WHICH had been senit by the boys’ | els untit-they have been governed bys power} cur prisoners. © "We have yet seen no authentic a ble satisfaction. Even | who were present, you would be startled. Do | anti-slavery Society in Philadelphia. Gen. Wil- | Chief Magistrate of the Republic decrees the s done, bug 
of the High and Latin schools to the West. 
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Correspondence. 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 
Lonvon, Dee. 12. 





EXTRACTS 


Thave sai 
ntil the col 





OPINIONS OF USIN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 


A few days ago at the breakfast table of a 
New York Hotel, a New York merchant said to 
another, “They make common cause against us 
in the Provinces.” “Yes,” answered the other, 
“] wanted to say to them that that opinion was 
about as just as it would have been if the Eng- 





merely secking a quarrel with England, and | 























the other world. 
was so mean as to despise any man because he 


nows enough 
nan from a th 
ome of our whi 
phen sober asa 
¢ knows enouw 
» take up arms 
nd bare his b 
ery, he know 
lause.) 

Away with th 
gv on the par 
ive a negro as q 
own; and any 
ow enough t 
n convince b 
lice in my dist 
rill show lium. 

All I ask, how 
, that whateve 
itelligence or w 
hm, you should 
mn. Do that, 
btice Is satishied 
F, are satisfied 
armoniously 

Mr. President, 
1 favor of insis 


was black.” 


The reverse is nearer the truth | 
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ies wigs — as this “2% — ading England; a population of 289,495,195, the men kept in 
ri S e stagnation,—tor | Sett ae7 ie a wigs 

| Indeed it 1s Known that the stagnatiot "arms are 3,815,847,—being 7 for each 76; the | 





to their operations. English have keen enough eyes. 
s 
we ver ‘ ’ sens . aa Pm eos cee 3 Ps f é 

Justify the -_ ot ee as sep Mt, . slug | fulfil the great work of Peace which stretched | 
gish seuiseiag of peace itself (in uurope) sigs out before her from the day she was discovered. 
dermined its own banks, and revohation or ae- | Fades 


| 
| 
These figures illustrate the thoroughly anti- 


republican, undemocratic character of the Pres- 
Fourteen thousand voters 


anehisement of 
inthis. When 
ut down, when t 
re guilty hands 





“de - intervene “ons ate | i 
cident has only inte Anau = consummate &| orced peace seemed as [have travelled through | cause in America, when you, sir, and your asso- down the old flag, ran up the banner of rebel- 
destruction all but done.” That same slug-! i). countries of Europe, that [ have come to | Cites. thirty years ago, ‘founded here, in this ion, and proclaimed the dismemberment of the 
i gish stream has for some time been flowing in | think that the Monroe Doctrine should be bat- city of Philadelphia, the American Anti-Slavery Republic. ‘Two and a half years have passed 
Society. When our fathers came out of the away, and there stands a proclamation—never 
fiery trials of the Revolution they believed that) to be recalled or modified—makine 3.300.000 ot of inconsider 
M2 ut they will be 


ome to re-organi 
stitutions in the 
mdmen by bre 
and, and with 


Piendship of the 
Millions there. — | 


ete eee 


internal agitation in this kingdom which will) ) Bevan svashalen : aan . : 3 ; 
} poucy. or every monarchical power that gets | slavery would pass away under our republican men in the rebel States tree fofevermore (ap- 


not leave it as it findsit. England has chang- | 


ed her whole foreign policy to one of non-inter- | ; . ; 
ie epee, ‘in the future, we shall require a new standing 


, hopes, may glad 
* li fait Geter se hall — ve tv God for victories which sap|the matter. The whole city knew all about it Mr. Douglass’ speech proves that his race can | West Virginia, Delaware, Maryland, and Mis- ition after 
° i i i ° i ‘ - P . ~ t . ‘ ’ : 
dumped.on the ice, opened, and | that will be, the loyal people of the North are aliners to ignorance and prejudice, we shall | the foundations of a gigantic conspiracy and long beforchand. The police were ordered to | furnish materials for future American Senators. | souri pronounce for the emancipation of their 8 true int 
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, i i / > ‘la- . . ad * 
in aeeppgance with the: Premdent's tate protis scribing the raids of guerrillas in Arkansas: | we are blamed because three fellows left here | coming war brooding over England, and that 
4 ‘ ’ € ne a ke ‘aap rae WE § eee le 2 Sieh a ; 3 : : 
ri = ig i the study of those who think that the United | ing faith from that day to this (applause). My lowed the election of Abraham Lincoln. ‘There 
sonditi f insurrection, a number of persons roats have been for ten or twelve days oper- aah 
comiition of insurmoton, & Ramer OF J throats have been r ye ‘my and navy. Let us have justice done to us.” 
Tar, | sition to slavery in every form, and they always breaking down the public credit, with Toucey 
1860, having taken the prescribed oath and be- | ter found in transit for this place are burned, | 
We desire to call the particular attention of | 4] conflic “ecomnized as inevitable. fro ; : , : 
I jal conflict now recognized as inevitable, from Paris shows that the 18 European States, with | but I have ever striven “to write my name,” in| Democratic leaders all over the North express 
ernment shall be recognized as the true govern- | come to an end. A fortnight since, the trade | py Bird, given before the Freedmen’s Com- 
to-night, in the presence of veteran anti-slavery battle would be fought on Northern soil with 
President that year in the State, 145,383. | all from that quarter. Steps have been taken | is the chairman, which will be found on the 
; annum, or 32 
the humble stone that shall mark the spot) tion—aye, sir, the most wicked proposition ever 
Che Bulletin pertinently asks: “Can any one | wards this class of rebels is an encouragement | 
The Times | a . 
a | the slave,” than to have ‘it recorded that he’ scenes of treason we calmly sat in the Coneress 
So far as we know, not a guerrilla has yet | pte Se a : , : 
: port is being worked out. Such testimony is 
As I have listened, Mr. President, here to-day steel of the assassin. We took possession of 
ident’s proposition. few wecks ago the notorious guerrilla leader, | 
for over a million of people; viz., a majority of |and would have been inevitably hung, had | 
reached that department just in time to cheat | ; So 
State; and what is equally important, this in- | Our readers will also find in this number the 
oath and claimed the protection of the amnes- | Beasts a foothold upon the North American continent institutions and Christian civilization, but the | plause)—there stands an act forever prohibit- 
ome spirit of the Revolutionary cra passed away as ing slavery inthe vast Territories of the United 
its champions passed from earth. When the | States (applause)—there stands an act abolish- 


ty, and Gen. Butler was balked of his righteous | eis : 
SENATOR HALE. 


the State hereafter. 
vention. How deep her resolution in this re- ! or. 
i | army-corps, a new set of fortresses, and a new 
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prevent every colored man from voting, and, in 
the present state of public opinion in all the 
slave States, they will prevent it; and then, one- 
tenth of the white voters are to form the gov- 
ernment for nine-tenths ! 
burlesque upon popular sovereignty, the thing 
is unpossible. The world never yet saw one- 
tenth of a population establish a government 


Besides being sucha 


over nine-tenths, unless this one-tenth already 
directed the machinery of an organized govern- 
meat and had the control of an army. In this 
case, the nine-tenths have the army and the 
habit of governing, and that nine-tenths is as 
implacably hostile to the new State government 
as it ever was to the Federal Government. In- 
deed, unmeasurably more hostile ; for they re- 
gard with a far intenser hatred the men 
who refused to join the common cause or who 
were the first to desert it, than they do the fed- 
eral government which has at least shown the 
ability to whip them. The citizens of Norfolk, 
Portsmouth and vicinity, who have taken the 
oath of allegiance, declare to Gen. Batler with 
entire unanimity that they prefer a thousand 
times, to live under his military rule than under 
Governor Pierrepont’s bogus State government. 


purpose to deal with him as he did with Mum- | 
ford in New Orleans. So it has been every- | 
where. The highest crimes against the govern- 
ment are treated as mere peccadilloes. Not 


only so, the crimes are not only not punished, 


the Nashville Union says: 


We learn that a number of rebel families at 
Huntsville, Ala., are drawing supplies of sub- 
sistence from the commissary department of the 
United States army. Among these bronzed 
mendicants is the elder C. C. Clay, father of 
the late rebel senator of that name, a pension- 
er upon the bounty of the government he has 
been laboring to destroy! Is there any depth 
of meanness to which a rebel leader will not 
descend ? 

Rather ask, is there any limit to the stupid- 
ity of such a pelicy ? 

Now, is it strange that desertion should be 

. t 
regarded as a venial offence by the men who 
see rebels, traitors and robbers and murderers 
treated with so much lenity ? indeed, with such 
distinguished consideration! The morality of war, 
perhaps necessarily, is of the rudest kind: but 
still, there is a sense of justice in the army, and 
no government can trifle with it without de- 





Such will be the universal feeling if these 
States should be “reconstructed” on the one- 
tenth theory. 

The Evening Post, in an article on “The 
President’s Plan,” after saying that “govern- 
ments might, according to law, execute the se- 
verest penalties upon any man who had taken 


up arms,” proceeds : 

But when the numbers engazed in a revolt 
ar? many, it is impossible to attaint, or hang, or 
banish them all; vou cannot put a half million 
people in jail, nor suspend them by the neck, 
nor send them beyond seas; and neither ean 
you wholly overlook their crimes and treason 
when they have been reduced to peace. In this 
dilemma it is customary to offer terms of for- 
giveness to those who have offended. if they will 
do some act to prove their contrition or to testi- 
fv their sincere and honest return to allegiance. 
Thus, when Charles the Second went back to 
England, after the death of Cromwell, he issued 
a proclamation of general pardon and indemnity 
to all who should, *by public act,” manifest their 
return to loyalty. George the Second did the 
same to the stubborn Jacobites, who were “out 
in *45." 

Yes, but, neither Charles IT. nor George IT. 
were so insane as to invite those “rebels” back 
and to invest them with the political power to 
overthrow the throne which they had just es- 
tablished. And here is the difference between 
an amnesty under a monarchical government 
without conferring.the right to vote upon the 
pardoned,and President Lincoln’s amnesty,which 
gives to every man who takes the oath the 
right to vote, and thas to one-tenth the right to 
organize a State government for the very pur- 
pose of repeating the act for which they have just 
been pardoned. The difference is Heaven-wide. 
Under a monarchical government, an amnesty 
merély remits the penalty; it gives the par- 
doned simply the right to the protection of the 
government so long as he is peaceable and loy- 


'moralizing the soldiers and damaging the cause 


they defend; and it outrages every man’s sense 
of’ justice that the defenders of the flag should 
suffer death, while the enemies of the flag com- 
mit greater crimes with entire impunity. 


| ABSTRACTION OF SUPPLIES. 


A curious piece of business has developed it- 
selfin connection with the Yankee prisoners, 
which goes to show one of two things —either 
that the prisoners themselves have been engag- 
ed in speculating upon the contributions of their 
| Northern sympathizers and carrying on an ex- 
/tensive trade with outside parties, or that the 
guards have been tampered with, or been neg- 





to be surreptitiously removed from the ware- 


| . “He 
jhouse, where about -a quarter of a million of. 


' dollars in value is stored. 
Captain Maccubbin, of the Detective Corps, 
' was engaged, the latter part of last week, with 
‘the most of his force, in investigating the matter 
,aud ferreting out the guilty parties. He suc- 
,ceeded on Friday and Saturday, in recovering 
| an amount of clothing—overcoats, pants, shirts, 
underclothing and shoes, which were found in 
i various localities near the Libby Prison. stored 
| away in second-hand junk and Jew shops. Sev- 
jeral soldiers who were found going about the 
jcity with the articles in their possession, were 
/arrested, and their evidence is in possession of 
| Captain Maccubbin, nat to be revealed until a 


denoument is reached. The value of the proper- | 
| ty recovered is variously estimated at from $25,- : 
|more than we did) by the publication of the | 


| 000 to $30,000. 
| The distribution of the contributions for the 
prisoners, is made by a Committee selected from 
among the prisoners, who perform the functions 
of their office under the immediate supervision 
of the prison authorities. This Committee has 
| already distributed very largely among the 
| prisoners, and the opinion is very generally ex- 
pressed that the well-clothed prisoners have, 
out of their abundance, undertaken to clothe 
‘the guard, and the other “outside barbarians” 
‘of Richmond, for the little equivalents of ram, 


but the criminals are petted. As an instanee, | 


igent, and allowed a large quantity of the arti-_ 
cles of clothing, ete.. sent here from the North, | 


Our friends will excuse us from publishing 
| theircommunications respecting Mr. Hale’s case. 
| Mr. Hale made a statement of the matter in 
' the Senate, admitting that he received three 
thousand dollars as fees of counsel for a rebel 
| prisoner, and offered the following resolution 
| which was adopted : - 

| Resolved, That the Committee on the Judic- 
‘iary be instructed to inquire whether John P. 
| Hale, a member of this body, in connection 
| with the case of one Hunt, charged with crime 
by the direction of the War Department, has 


been guilty of any conduct inconsistent with | 


his duty asa senator, and that they have power 
, to send for persons and papers. 

| Weare inclined to think that the public take 
| very little interest in the investigation. The 
iverdict is substantially made up upon Mr. 
| Hale’s own statement. There is not a man in 
‘this wide country, who knows any thing of Mr. 
Hale’s professional standing, who does not be- 
_lieve that this amount was paid, not for pro- 
| fessional services but for political influence ; and 
'the people without knowing or caring about 


Mr. Hale's professional standing, have an in- | 


stinet that such practice by members of Con- 
gress, is disreputable. Regarding the case as 
closed, we must decline publishing any of the 
communications sent us. 





WENDELL PHILLIPS ON THE AMNESTY. 
We present our readers to-day with a Com- 
monwealth extra, containing Wendall Phillips’ 


| speech at Cooper Institute, repeated on Thurs- 


day evening before the Mercantile Library 


Association. As Republicans ,we make no apolo- | 


_gy for publishing what some of our friends regard 
asan “attack” upon the President and Mr.Chase. 


No more momentous questions were ever pre- | 


sented toa people than those contained and in- 
volved in the President’s Proclamation, and we 


is among the highest duties of patriotism.— 
The best friends of the Government and of the 
| President, are in great doubt about the work- 
ings of the Proclamation. No greater danger can 
threaten usthan the adoption of any plan, 
in sograve an emergency,without full discussion. 
It should be had in the public, especially in 
| the loyal press, as we have no doubt it will be had 
in Congress. Everybody will read Mr. Phillip’s 
speech ; and it will be better to answer it than 
/to abuse it, or him. For the former, perhaps, 


. though not for the latter,our columns are open. 


| Batuos Acarn.—We lost a subscriber in 
| Rhode Island a tew weeks ago (and he lost 


article headed, “In the name of the Prophet— 
| Figs!” Perhaps we shall meet with a similar 


| loss by publishing the following; but we are 


| moved to run the risk for the benefit of those | 
| who think the rebellion can be best put down | 


| by flashy rhetoric and masterly retreats. 
On the 8th instant General Banks issued the 
following order from New Orleans : 
“A hundred guns will be fired at meridian 


hoki that the freest discussion of these questions | 


American Anti-slavery ‘Society was formed in ing slavery in the District of Columbia, and I 
We shall have now to 1833, the conquest and subjugation ot the thank God that Ile gave me the privilege of 
an entire military organ- | country by the slave-masters who had forgotten | introducing the bill that abolished the cleaving 
: the teachings of the fathers was complete. Insti- | curse in the Capital of my country. [Three 
; ae : ue tutions of learning, of benevolence, all bowed | cheers for Henry Wilson were proposed by 
| time of self-inquisition has arrived ; and of it, | ——_ h right to — Texas or Louisiana as | jn unresisting submission to the iron will of the | Fred Douglass, and given by the audience.] 
peer ‘ as eMexico. Obsta principiis isa good motto. It , slave-masters who ruled the governments of the | There stands an act annulling the slave codes 
| rg neers Canton meet thats eympathinees RAVE) 5 ads It would have | ‘lave-holding States, and shaped the policy of.) and black laws of the District of Columbia, mak- 
the Republic. When you, sir, and your céom-|ing the black men amenable to the same laws, 
rades organized the American Anti-slavery So- | to be tried in the same manner, and to be sub- 
ciety, and proclaimed immediate emancipation | jected to the same punishment as white men, 
to be the duty of the master and the mght of} and Tam thankful that it was my privilege to 
the slave, you believed in the bright ardor of | introduce that measure of justice and humamty 
that moment, that Christian America would! (applause.) There, too, stands an act, clothing 
se respond to your noble appeals, would soon | the President with authority to place the sword, 
iinet ne whiny have Kak’ -40 sobs, there tends to peescente some critics who have de- ‘ break every yoke, undo the heavy burdens, | the rifle, the bayonet, and the flag, in the hands 
oe 5 _clared that she did not make the Zenohia, which | and let the oppressed vo free. But the sentinels | of black men to fight the battles of the Repub- 
| are bat one million who can vote,—has fallen is one of her finest works. of the slave-masters sounded the alarm. They Hic. There is the recognition of the black Re- 
| upon England like the hammer of Thor. The Sse é PRES f | demanded that institutions of earning and re-! public of Hayti and Liberia—the treaty for the 
: ; . | that the assertion was the fruit of jealousy and | |. - . . at se : 
' muttering has already begun and the class-in- lice , : | ligion, public men and the public press, should | suppression of the African slave trade—the 
iia malice, =e ; disown the heresy of immediate emancipation, | opinion ot the Attorney-General that the black 
er : é . | works, declares that it is entirely her own com- and mark and brand its advocates. They de-, man is a citizen of the United States—and the 
lies. They bitterly accuse Mr. Bright of a de- | manded the suppression of the freedom ot dis-; passport of the Secretary of State, the evidence 
| sire to seize the lands of the rich and divide | well-known authoress, bears witness that she cussion and the liberty of the press, Timid, to the nations of the citizenship of men of the 
nerveless conservatism cowered before the im- | African race (applause.) Western Virginia 
‘ing Agrarianiem. That the radicals mean to! watched her much at her work. = AuBREY. perious demands of Southern  slave-masters. | has already pronounced the doom of her slavery. 
pees ole ; : if ' The reign of terror was inaugurated, law was | Little Delaware sends an Emancipationist to 
| storm this refuge, vou will see from Mr. Cob- prostrated in the dust, and the friends of the | the House of Representatives. Maryland, un- 
| den’s exposure of the writer and owner of the | ' slave held property, liberty, and life itself at | der the lead of Henry Winter Davis—honored 
London Times.—whose attacks will be very | Editor of the the merey of lawless mobs, who set at defiance | be his name (cheers)—in utterances as clear 


; K the laws of God and the decencies of civilization. | and as distinct as were ever pronounced, speaks 

ch Ww ened now th: ey are known to! F; ca ae weal: Pcem- ‘ . r - . x i é gh x“ eepes 

much weakened . at they a q t | A eee aph in the neem: alth of Dees Be { But, amid scenes of lawlessness, violence, so- | for Emancipation. Missouri, in spite of malign 
be from the pen of aman who stands in such’ ber 18th, just come in, referring to what I said | 

. 23 bs ' 


£ draft upon our people. 
sia and her refusal to touch the proposed Con-! 7; 
sia é ‘ ba as | drive out or preserve 


oss show. | this has had the effect of con-| -,. |: : : a : 
gress how But al thi has had the effect of Con- | ization against Napoleon ; for certainly he has 
| centrating public opinion upon home affairs. The | $ 


| gard is, her quietness under the insults of Rus- | 

| «i 

| i 

r to resist beginnings. 
‘ale show that they inte ake the | = = e 

not failed to show tha they intend to make the ' been less trouble to have kept Napoleon from 


most. Bright’s late speech,—showing to every | | 


/ 
1 
| ies : . : anding on our continent than to drive him away 
| laborer in England the chain that binds him,— | ; : z : 
Re z = ‘now; and either is easier than the task of 
| reminding England that all power is monopo- | : 4 kage 
oo watching him as we must in future. 
| lized by the wealthy class, and that this is or- | : ; : : 
A : It is said that Miss Hosmer, the sculptor, in- 


ganized so as to protect itself only,—that out of | 


There is no doubt 


‘ : Gibson, of Rome, in whose studio she 
terest has taken to its usual refuge, 


position, and Miss Frances Power Cobb, the 
them among the poor,—their magic word be- 


CORRECTION. 
CuicaaGo, Dec. 22, 1863. 


“ommonwealth : 


cial proscription and official rebuke, the heroic | councils, votes for Immediate Emancipation 
disrepute as De Lane, to whom Cobden points. some time ago about the Lawrence massacre, ; men who inaugurated the anti-slavery move-| (applause.) and Tennessee, under the lead of 
This javelin which Mr. Cobden has hurled gal-, reminds me that I must make a correction of one ; Ment did not quail or shrink from fearful con- | Andrew Johnson, is preparing to take her place 
ess ei igs \ | flicts from which the timid instinctively recoil- | in the list of free Commonwealths. Kentucky, 
lantly in defence not of himself, but of Mr.’ matter—I have learned that violence and the | pike: oe A , : A 
PaaS : A i a , ed. Their spirits rose and mantled as the | alone, bears the banner of slavery proudly and 
Bright, has pierced to the very marrow of the | grossest insult that can be offered was offered | ctorm of denunciation beat upon their devoted | defiantly ; her leading influences are against 
Tnunderer who writhes dreadfully under it.— to one woman. She was a black woman—had | heads. They looked danger in the eve—they Emancipation, but the ns are fast ripening 
The war is now begun, and if I mistake not, a been a slave once in Missouri; had run away | hurled defiance at arbitrary power. They saw ‘for it. They need only bold, earnest and de- 
revolution is fai ‘ay? aurated. That it will by divine inspiration —was living in 2 abies! with clear vision that the conflict was not a war | termined leaders and organs to place her by 
saber ce ee ee iil es spake Soe wes sin x i : © | of men, but of ideas and institutions. Like the side of Pennsylvania, New York, and New 
be a bloodless revolution I believe, for with a —recognized, I believe, by the man she fled Jolin Adams, they saw “through the gloom of England, ere another year shall pass away. 
Liberal Government England will know that from, she was takenas a part of the plunder to | the present the rays of ravishing light and The armies of the Republic have in the re- 
not to bend will be to break. But I cannot be re-enslaved. The ruffians put her on a poor glory. They echoed the hopeful words of one | cent elections proclaimed their undying love of 
‘ : : ; of treedom's poets : ree ‘ a ve latuntat: - —_ 
say that I think that the poorer classes will be old horse—she was no rider and had no mind, | ” I freedom, and their utte r detestation of copper 
: ll i lati ae Pere “The few shall at forever sway, head democracy. The armies are the most po- 
e e - evley > > sue eVvOl ym: : S » ray r en. "he inanyv sorrow ; . % 2 oe . ° 
iP rman 46 5 siaciat Ds uc vied revo ‘ ion: [ suppose, to ride that way 1 3 ° ad been. | wie nenerted ~~ fseigtn ee: j tent emancipation societies in America. Our 
the fact is the chief defect in their estate is not Would prefer, if the Lord was willing, to go at 3 soldiers, in tace of rebel legions, are fighting 
| external but internal. What they need is not once into that heaven always so near to the — 
land so much as education. A more ignorant. heart of her race—to going into Missouri. 
population does not exist outside of China: There isa touch of humor, I hear, in the way 


But Christ shal) rise to-morrow 
and the worst of it is that they resist the only she tells how her old horse persisted in running 


Confident of the future, sir, they re-echoed , for liberty, speaking for liberty, and voting for 

your defiant words: “We are in earnest ; we liberty. The government of the United States 
kind of Government education which will help his head into the fence and then standing stock 
Until stili—as if to carry a woman back into slavery 


will not equivocate; we will not excuse: we is indebted to our soldiers in the field for the 
will not retreat a single inch—and we will be recent victories of the ballot-box, which have 
heard!” (Applause.) Few in numbers, strong , fallen with crushing weight upon the rebellion 

and its sympathizing friends in the loyal States. 


only in their principles and the potency of their | 40 
measures. they began that conflict with the ad-| “ir, I saw the other day a letter from General 


vancing hosts of the legions of slavery which has | Grant, who has fought so many battles for the 
stirred the country to its profoundest depths for | Republic, and won them all (enthusiastic ap- 
thirty years. Honored, then, forever honored , plause), the hero who hurled his legions up the 
be the men who, in the days of perilled liberty, Mountains before Chattanooga and fought a 
when the shadows of slavery were darkening battle for the Union above the clouds (ap- 
all the land. “east an arch,” in the words of plause.) The heroof Vicksburg says: “I have 
Nathaniel Peabody Rogers upon the horizon, never been an anti-slavery man, but I try to 
like a semi-circle of polar lights, and upon it judge justly of what I see. I made up my mind 
bent the motto, “Immediate Emancipation !”, when this war commenced that the North and 
“glorious as the rainbow” (applause). South could only live together in peace as one 

Great movements, affecting the relations of nation, and they could only be one nation by 
the people and of the nations, cannot be meas- being a free nation (applause.) Slavery, the 
ured by the hours. By years, by epochs alone corner-stone of the sovalled Confederacy, is 
can we measure the progressive advancement knocked out, and it will take more men to kee 
of amovement so grand and comprehensive as black men slaves than to put down the ee 4 
the anti-slavery movementin America. What lion. Much as I desire peace, I am opposed to 
mighty changes have been wrought in the con- any peace until this question of slavery is for- 
dition of the anti-slavery cause in the United ever settled.” That ts the position of the lead- 
States since the American Anti-Slavery Society ing General of our armies. The votes of our 
was organized by representatives of ten States, soldiers, in the States permitting them to vote, 
in 1833. Then afew unknown and nameless are more than nine to one for the prosecution 
men were its apostles; now the most accom-| of the war, and the enforcement of the emanci- 

lished intellects in America are its champions. | pation proclamation of Abraham Lincoln. 

hen afew proscribed and hunted followers; I say to you, sir, and to the anti-slavery men 
rallied around ite banners; now it has laid its of the United States, who have rejected the 


them as an infraction of their liberty. 
there is a general system of popular instruction was too much for the stomach of a horse. Fi- 
they will go on revolutionizing in a circle. as nally when about eight miles out, the beast.— 
they have been doing for a thousand years. I beg his pardon—the Hawyhuhum ran intoa 
The wretched scenes which have disgraced ditch. refusing to budge another inch. Then 
England during the present week is quite in the Yahoo with dreadful curses swore it was 
' keeping with what I have been saying. Inthe the woman”s fault—shot her down and left her 
open light of day, within three hours of Lon- for dead. The shot, however, had only broken 
don, with the assistance (literally) of the po- her arm. She lay still until the fiends were 
lice, two men hare stood up and battered each out of sight over the bluff, then staggered back 
' other until their faces were beefsteaks and their to Lawrence; and Iam able in this one in- 
bodies jelly.—mch as is usually made from stance to confirm the correctness of the report 
One hundred policemen of the author of order No. 2. 
Rosert CoLiyer. 


—— <2 
A special correspondent of the London Times 


” 


'ealves and swine. 
| were at the railway station to see that the mur- 
derous crowd were safely conveyed to the field. 


There were crowds of women—some in men’s ~ Richmond 3 h 
clothes,—who went down to see these naked yas em, ee a pins ae = aa 
‘ sts are now investing the ports of Seces- 
| men fight. There were some $300,000 in wa- — eee is 


ere i Cc. sia with a cordon of vessels so numerous as for 
ae = is Lord Coventry, aot there,—bat she first time in thirty months to make access 
no, I will not name the men of literature and to the Confederate coast really dangerous and 


science who were present at the brutal exhibi- difficult. 
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ubtle policy of concession and compromise, 


he sin of slavery belongs to past generations 
nd repentance to posterity, you who have per- 
etually sounded into the ear of the nation the | 
in of oppression and the duty of repentance, | 
‘0 not home with the conviction that your work 
s done, but go home cheered by the assurance 
hat the battle is going on for you; that you | 
have stormed battery after battery, carried po- | 
ition after position; that you have only to be | 
strue in the future as you have been in the | 
past, to secure a permanent and enduring tri- | 
nh. If the nation had accepted your doc- | 
rine of peaceful, lezal, Christian action, this 
nloody war would never have come upon us 
S.applause.) The crimes of two centuries have | 
wrought this terrible war upon us, but if this | 
reneration, upon whom God has laid His chas-' 
isements, will yet be true to liberty and hu-| 
nanity, peace will return again to bless this! 
and naw rent and torn by civil strife. Then! 
ve shall heal the wounds of war, enlighten the | 
lark intellect of the emancipated bondman, 
ni make our country the model Republic to 
hich the Christian world shall turn with re-. 





EXTEACTS FROM FREDERICK DOUGLASS’ 
SPEECH 


I have said that our work will not be done | 
ntil the colored man is admitted a full mem- 
er in good and regular standing in the Ameri- 
an body politic. ‘Men have very nice ideas 
bout the body politic where I have travelled ; 
nd they don’t like the idea of having the ne- 
ro in the body politic. He may remain in this 
ountry, for he will be useful as a laborer, val- 
able perhaps in time of trouble as a helper ; 
ut to make him a full and complete citizen, a | 
»gal voter, that would be contaminating the | 
xly politic. I was a little curious, some years | 
go, to find out what sort of a thing this body | 
olitic was; and I was very anxious to know | 
penalty about what amount of baseness, bru- | 
Ality, coarseness, ignorance, and_ bestiality, | 
ould find its way into the body politic; and I 
yas not long in finding it out. I took my stand 
ear the little hole throuch which the body pol- | 
ic put its votes (langhter.) And first among 

smob, I saw Ignorance, unable to read its 

&, asking me to read it, by the way (great: 
sughter) depositing its vote in the body poli- | 
fc. Next I saw a man stepping up to the body 
olitic, casting in his vote, having a black eve 
ud another one ready to be blacked, having 
een engaged ina strect fight. I saw, again, | 
at, fresh from the Emerald Isle, with the de-- 
ghttul brogue peculiar to him, stepping up— | 
ot walking, but leaning upon the arms of two 
f his friends, unable to stand, passing into the | 
xly politic! [came to the conclusion that this | 
ody politic was, after all, not quite so pure a | 
ody as the representations of its friends would 
“ad us to believe. 

1 know it will be said that I ask you to make 
we black mana voter in the South. Yet you 
re for having brutality and ignorance intro- | 
uced into the ballot box. It is said that the 
lored man is ignorant, and therefore he shall 
ot vote! In saying this, you lay down a rule 
w the black man that you apply to no other 
lass of your citizens. [I will hear nothing of 
egradation or of ignorance against the black 
van. It he knows enough to be hanged, he 
nows enough to vote. If he knows an honest 
1an from a thief, he knows much more than 
me of our white voters. If he knows as much ! 
jhen sober asan Irishman knows when drunk, 
¢ knows ertough to vote. Tf he knows enough 
» take uf arms in defence of this government, 
nd bare his breast to the storm of rebel ar- 
llervy, he knows enough to vote. (Great ap- 
lauxe.) 

Away with this talk of the want of knowl- 
lgeon the part of the negro. Iam about as | 
ig a negro as you will find anywhere about | 
ywn; and any man that does not believe I) 
now enough to vote, let him try it. [think I | 
un convince himthat Ido. Let him run for 
fice in my district and solicit my vote, and I 
di show him. 

All I ask, however. in regard to the blacks, | 
, that whatever rule you adopt, whether of 
itelligence or wealth, as the condition of vot- 
iz, you should apply it equally to the black 
wan. Do that, and [am satistied, and eternal 
istice Is satisfied. Liberty, fraternity, equ ili- 
. are satistied ; and the country wiil move on 
armoniously, : 

Mr. President, T have a patriotic argument 
i favor of insisting upon the immedrate en- 
anchisement of the slaves of the South: and 
is this. When this rebe'lion shall have been 
at down, when the arms shall have tallen from 
we guilty hands of traitors, you will need the 
riendship ot the slaves of the South, of those 
vilions there. Four or five million men are 
of of inconsiderable importance at any time ; 
at they will be doubly important when you 
ome to re-organize and re-establish republican 
istitutions in the South. Will vou mock those 
ondmen by breaking their chains with one 
and, and with the other giving their rebel 
rasters the elective tranchise and robbing them 
f theirs? [tell youthe negro is vour triend. 
fou will make him your friend by emancipat- 
iohim. But yeu will make him not only 
our friend in sentiment and heart oy entran- 
hising him, but you will make him your best 
efender, your best protector against the trai-| 
ws and the descendants of those traitors, who | 
ill inherit the hate, the bitter revenge which 
ill erystalize allover the South and seek to 
ircumvent the government that they could 
throw off. You will need the black man 
here, asa watchman and patrol ; and you may 
eed him asa soldier. You may need him to 
phold in peace, as he is now upholding in 
rar, the star-spangled banner (applause.) I 
our excellent friend, Senator Wilson, 
ould bend leis energies to this point, as well 
s the other—to let the negro have a vote. It 
rill be helping him trom the jaws of the wolf. 
Ve are surrounded by those that, like the wolf, 
ill use their jaws, vou give the! elective 
ranchise to the descendants of the traitors 
nd keep itfrom the black man. We ought to 
e the We ouzht to be the mem- 
srs of Congress (applause.) You may as well 
witke up vour minds that vou have got to see 
miething dark down that way. There is no 
it. <Lamacandidate already. 


| 


risth 


voters there. 


ay to vet ridot 
applause ) 

For tweuty-five vears, Mr. President, vou 
now that when I[ got as tar South as Philadel- 
shia, TE telt that Twas rubbing azainst my pris- 
nm wall, and could not go any turther. Idared 
iot go over vonder into Delaware. Twenty 
ears ago, when L attended the first Decade 
necting of this Society, as 1 came along the 
ales and hills of Gettysburg, my good friends, 
he anti-slavery people along there, warned 
ve to remain in the house during the daytime 
nd travel in the night, lest Tshould be kid- 
rapped and carried over into Maryland. My 
Brood triend, Dr. Fussell, was one of the num- 
not think it safe tor me to attend 
sn anti-slavery meeting along the borders of 
his State. Lear go down there now. I have 
wn there to see the President : and as 
ou were not there, perhaps you may like to 
snow how the President ot the United States 
eceived a black man at the White House. I 
vill tell’ you how he received me—just as you 
lave seen one gentleman receive another (great 
pplause:) with a hand and a voice, well bal- 
need between a kind cordiality and a respeet- 
‘ul reserve. [tell you I telt big there (laugh- 
r.) Let me tell vou how I got to him: be- 
ause everybody can’t get to bim. He has to 
ea littl guarded in admitting spectators. The 
nanner ot vetting to him gave me an idea that 
he cause was roiling on. The stairway was 
rowded with applicants. Some of them looked 
eager; and [have no doubt some ofthem had a! 
urpose in being there, and wanted to see the 
resident for the good of the country! They 
were white, and as I was the only dark spot 
among them, [expected to have to wait at least 
halfa day: [had heard of men waiting a week ; 
ut in two minutes after T sent in my card, 
he messenger came out and respectfully invit- 
*d “Mr. Douglass” in. . I coyld hear in the eager 

ultitude outside. as they siw me pressing and 
s-Ibowing my way through, the remark, “Yes, 
lamn it, 1 knew they would let the nigger 
hrough,” in a kind of despairing voice—a 
Peace Democrat, I suppose (laughter.) When 
1 went in, the President was sitting in his usual 
»o-ition, | was told, with his feet in different 


er whe did 


ren ch 


have repudiated the guilty delusion that | 


g down there again to-morrow. As 
I came in and approached him, the President be- 
gan to rise (laughter;) and he continued rising 
until he stood over me (laughter;) and reach- 
ed out his hand and said, “Mr. Douglass, I 
know you; I have read about you, and Mr. 
Seward has told me about you;” putting me 
quite at ease at once. 

Now you will want to know how I was im- 
pressed by him. I will tell you that, too. He 
impressed me as being just what every one of 
you have been in the habit of calling him—an 
honest man. I never met with a ntan who, on 
the first blush, impressed me more entirely with 
his sincérity, with his devotion to his country, and 
with his determination to save it at all hazards 
(applause.) He told me (I think he did me 
more honor than I deserve) that I had made a 
little speech somewhere in New York, and it 
had got into the papers, and among the things 


for I am going 


I had suid was this: thatif I were called upon to , 


state what I regarded as the most sad and most 
disheagtening feature in our present political 


and military situation, it would not be the va- 


rious disasters experienced by our armies and 
our navies on flood and field, but it would be 
the tardy, hesitating and vacillating policy of 
the President of the United States; and the 
President said to me, “Mr. Douglass, I have 
been charged with being tardy, and the like ;” 


/and he went on and partly admitted that he 
‘might seem slow; but he said, “I am charged 


with vacillating; but Mr. Douglass, I do not 


| think that charge can be sustained; I think it 


cannot be shown that when I have once tak- 
en a position I have ever retreated from it” 
(applause.) That I regarded as the most sig- 
nificant point in what he had said during our 
interview. TI told him that he had been some- 
what slow in proclaiming equal protection to 
our colored soldiers and prisoners; and he said 
that the country needed talking up to that point. 
He hesitated in regard to it when he felt that 
the country was not ready for it. He knew 
that the colored man throughout this country 
was a despised man, a hated man, and knew 
that if he at first came out with such a proclama- 
tion, all the hatred which is poured on the head 
of the negro race would be visited on his Admin- 
istration. He said that there was preparatory 
work needed,and that that preparatory work had 
now been done. And he said, “Remember this, 
Mr. Donglass; remember that Milliken’s Bend, 
Port Hudson and Fort Wagner are recent 
events: and that these were necessary to pre- 
pare the way for this very proclamation of mine.” 
I thought it was reasonable; but came to the 
conclusion that while Abraham Lincoln will 
not go down to posterity as Abraham Great. or 
as Abraham the Wise, or as Abraham the Elo- 
quent, although he is all three, wise, great and 
eloquent, he will go down to posterity, if the 
country is saved, as Honest Abraham, (ap- 
plause ;) and, going down thus, his name may 
be written anywhere in this wide world of ours, 
side by side with that of Washington, without 
disparaging the latter (renewed applause. ) 
But we are not to be saved by the captain at 
this time, but by the crew. We are not to be 
saved by Abraham Lincoln, but by that power 
behind the throne, greater than the throne it- 
self. You and I and all of us have this matter 
in hand. Men talk about saving the Union, 
and restoring the Union as it was. They de- 
lude themselves with the miserable idea that 
that old Union can be brought to life again. 
That old Union, whose canonized bones we so 
quietly inurned under the shattered walls of 
Sumter, can never come to life again. It is 
dead, and you cannot put life in it. The first 
ball shot at Sumter caused it to fall as dead as 
the body of Julius Cesar when stabbed by 
Brutus. We do not want it. We have out- 
lived the old Union. 
hefore the rebellion came to tell us—I mean the 
Union under the old pro-slavery interpretation 
of it—and had become ashamed of it. The 
South hated it with our anti-slavery interpre- 
tation..and the North hated it with the South- 
ern interpretation of its requirements. We 
had already come to think with horror of the 


| idea of being called upon here in our churches 


and literary societies, to take up arms and go 
down South and pour the leaden death into the 
breasts of the slaves in case they should rise for 
liberty; and the better part of the people did 
not mean to do it... They shuddered at the idea 
of so sacrilegious a crime. ; 
become utterly disgusted with the idea of play- 
ing the part of bloodhounds for the slave mas- 
ters, watch-dogs for the plantations. They had 
come to detest the principle upon which the 
slaveholding had a larger representation in 
Congress than the free States. They had al- 
ready come to think that the little finger of dear 
old John Brown was worth more to the world 
than all the slaveholders in Virginia put to- 
gether (applause.) What business then have 
we to fight for the old Union? We are not 
fighting for it. Weare fighting for something 
incomparakly better than the old Union. We 
are fighting for unity ; unity of idea, unity of 
sentiment, unity of object, unity of institutions, 
in which there shall be no North, no South, no 


East, no West, no black, no white, but a solid- | 


arity of the nation, making every slave free, 
and every free man a voter. (Great applause.) 
caciens eo 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

T have received in aid of Massachusetts Col- 
ored Volunteers, not heretofore acknowledged, 
the following sums, viz..—from Edward IL. 
Pierce, $5; George S. Winslow, $20; Mrs. O. 
W. Holmes, $10; A Friend, $1; Dr. S. T. Bir- 
mingham $3; Miss E. Whitney, $6; J. H. 
Gallison, 31; Charles Warren, $1; A Friend, 
25 cts: A Friend, $5; G. S. Hillard, $3; Mrs. 
Sam. Hall, Jr., $25; Rice, Kendall & Co., $50; 
A Friend, $1; Samueb May, 2100: A Friend, 
$1; Tuttle, Gaffield & Co., $25; Mrs. 


+ Wee 


Fair- 


banks, $3; Isane W. Danforth, $10; Charles | 


Richardson, $5; Female Anti-Slavery friends 


of Stoneham, by Lydia C. Lafaire, $37.60. A | 


Friend, $5; Mrs. Fields, $4; G. Higginson, 
$30; Mrs. Jarves, $1; Hon. James Savage, 
$50; C. TH. Dalton, $25; Sundry friends for 
Tobaeco, $12: C. E. Hodges, 85. 

Also, a large case of supplies trom the Ladies 
of Greenwood, South Reading, by hands of 
Mrs. Dr. Brown. 


Our thanks are due the Adams’ Express 
' 


Company tor the free carriage of a large case 
to the 55th Regiment. 
J. H. Srernenson, 
Treasurer for Committee. 

Boston, Dec. 28. 1863. 

The American Anti-Slavery Society, at. its 
late meeting adopted the following: 

Resolved, That this meeting, learning that 
it is the purpose of our honored and well-tried 
trans-Atiantic friend and coadjutor, GEORGE 
THOMPSON, soon to revisit this country, ex- 
tends to him in advance, fraternal weleome and 
warm congratulation; and, voluntarily conse- 
crating himself as he has done. for nearly three 


years past, in the most generous, disinterested | 


and self-sacrificing manner, to the service of 
our country and the support of the 
government, and to the work of thwarting the 
insidious machinations of rebel emissaries abroad, 
and stimulating the popular sentiment of Eng- 
land to proclaim its abhorrence of this accursed 
Slaveholders’ Rebellion, and to compel the Brit- 
ish government to withhold all recognition of 
the Southern Confederacy, we feel that we 
may assure him, in behalf of all loval men in 
the country, a grateful recognition of his pa- 
triotic services, and a flattering ovation wher- 
ever he may have an opportunity to address 
them. Amen! 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE EMANCIPATION 
Proctamation.—The Union League of Ward 
11 will celebrate the first anniversary of Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation on 
the Ist of January, 1864, (today) by a meeting 
in Concord Hall, when Rev. W. § Studley 
will deliver an address, and the Proclamation 


will be read by Chas. W. Slack, Esq. The | 
music will be furnished by the choir of the Rev. | 
parts of the room, taking it easy (laughter.) | Mr. Hepworth’schurch. Many prominent gen- , 


Jou"t put this down, Mr. Reporter, I pray you ; | tlemen are expected to be present. 


We had outlived it Jong | 


They had already | 


American , 
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CONDUCT OF COLORED SOLDIERS. 


Heapquarrers DePaRTeNt oF THE SOUTH, 
Enainzer’s Orvice, Four Istaxp, 8. C., Dec. 10, 1863. } 


the honor to submit the following statement relating to the 
amount and nature of the fatigue duty performed by the 
colored troops of this command, as compared with the white, 
in those portions of our recent operations against the de- 
fenses of Charleston Harbor, which were under my direction, 
viz: The defensive lines across Morris Island, the approaches 
‘ against Fort Wagner, and part of the breeching batteries 
| against Fort Sumter. 
| Im the engineering operations, 23,500 days’ work of seven 
, hours each were expended, of which 5,500 were by engineer 
troops, and 18,000 by infantry ; 9,500 days’ work, being more 
' than half of that performed by the infantry, and two-fifths 
of the whole, were by blacks, all being volunteer troops. 

The whole of this work was done under a fire of artillery 
or sharpshooters, or both, and the greater part of it in the 
night. 

My own observation, confirmed by the tastimony of all 
the engtheer officers who had the immediate superintendence 
of the work, proves that the blacks, as a rule, did a greater 
amount of work than the same number of whites, but the 
whites were more skillful, and had to be employed on the 
more difficult part of the work, comprising about one-fifth of 
the whole. 
| We found the black soldier more timorous than the white, 


but in a corresponding degree more docile and obedient, do- 
ing just what he was told to the best of his ability, but sel- 
dom with enthusiasm. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
T. B. BROOKS, Major, A.D.C. and Asst., Eng’r. 

Major-Gen. Q. A. GILLMORE, Com’d’g Dep’t of South. 

Perhaps the enthusiasm which Major Brooks 
thinks is wanting—but of which certainly there 
was no lack when the Massachusetts 54th storm- 
ed Fort Wagner—will no longer be missed, 
when the colored soluier is assured that the 
Government which accepts his services no lon- 
ger asks him to fight with a halter round his 
neck, and is just enough to pay him for risking 
his life for his country precisely what it pays to 
other men for performing the same duties.— 
Tribune. 

Who has done more to chill this enthusiasm, 
than the editor of the Tribune, by proclaiming 
that the Proclamation of Freedom would be 


null and void if the rebel State should return ? 


— 





Tue CoLoreD SOLDIERS UNDER GENERAL 
Birney.—The camp at Benedict, on the Pa- 
tuxent, St. Mary’s County, Md., under the 
command of Col. Wm. Birney, yesterday pro- 
moted to a Brigadier-Generalship, his commis- 
| sion to date from May 23, 1863, contains 2,400 
colored soldiers, comprising the 4th, 7th, 9th and 
19th Regiments. 
regiments, but of the latter only four companies 
have yet been raised. Gen. Birney, however, 
is rapidly procuring recruits with his four steam- 
boats, with which he pays frequent visits to 
adjoining plantations. He has raised beside the 
, above named the Ist and 2d Colored Regiments, 
' and has enlisted since the beginning of the war 
3.110 slaves, the residue being free negroes. 
Gen. Birney says that the chief obstacle in the 
way of his operations is the circumstance that 
married slaves who enlist are obliged to leave 
their wives and children in the hands of masters 


the loss of the husband and father. Tens and 


hundreds of such have come to the camp offer- , 


ing to enlist if they could take their wives and 


their absence. A law declaring the freedom of 
_ the wife and children of every slave who shall 
| enlist into the service of his country, would, in 


the opinion of Gen. Birney, do more to stimu- 
late volunteering from this class of the popula- 


soldiers as regards pay and emoluments.—Cor. 
Tribune. 


Tue Ficgut at Moscow, TENN.—GREAT 
Bravery oF CoLorep Troors.—The de- 
tails of the fight at Moscow, Tenn., in which 
4,000 Rebels, under Lee and Chalmers, were 
finally repulsed, show how bravely the colored 
It appears that Col. Hatch’s 
cavalry brigade tell into an ambuscade, and be- 





soldiers can fight. 


ing overpowered, were forced back in great 
contusion upon a bridge, which became blocked 
up to such an extent that many of the cavalry- 
men plunged into the stream. The correspon- 
dent of the Chicago Tridune, in continuation, 


says : 


_ the colored regiment, had re-enforced the picket 
at the bridge with two companies of his regi- 
ment, deploying them, with the force on picket, 
behind rifle-pits in such a position as to com- 
mand the bridge. Closely following the retreat 
of the cavalry, the Rebels made a desperate at- 


impetuous charges were met by a steady and 
effective fire froin the colored infantry, and their 
advance checked. Throughout the fight the 
main attack of the Rebels was upon this bridge, 
but the infantry, as also the cavalry and artil- 
lery which took positéon here soon after the ac- 
tion commenced, were unflinching, and the dar- 
ing assaults of the enemy were unavailing. 


Meanwhile another detachment of the 2nd | 
| West Tennessee, under command of Lieut.Col. | 


| Foley, was engaged in defending ‘the railroad 
bridge. Separated entirely from the rest of the 
line by intervening swamps and bayous, and al- 
together without the support of white troops, 


' attacks of the whole Rebel lett. They changed 


' position three several times in order to mect the , 
movements of the Rebels who were prolonging | 


their line to the left, in the direction of the rail- 
_road bridge. Following their irrepressible lead- 
er, they plunged on the double-quick through 
mud and water, and through thickets, and final- 


ly gained the bridge betore the enemy and _ 


saved it. 

The enemy made a precipitate retreat at 4 
P. M., the fight having continued a trifle over 
, two hours. Early in the engagement Colonel 

Hatch was severely wounded, whereupon Col. 
| Kendrick, being the senior officer present, as- 
sumed command of all the forces engaged. The 
latter proved himself a brave and skilful com- 
mander. He was always in the thickest of the 
fight, and his judicious employment of his forces 
contributed materially to the successful issue of 
the day. The conduct of the colored troops was 
unexceptionable. The regimeui had never been 
in action before, but the result of this trial did 
not disappoint the most sanguine anticipations 
of its friends. The men were daring, impetu- 
ous, zealous, requiring rather to be restrained 


than to be urged forward; exhibiting discon-- 


tert and dissatisfaction when withdrawn from 
action, rather than any disinclination to enter 
| the fight. 

One cireumstance will serve to illustrate the 
heroic determination which characterizes all of 
them. John C. Irwin, a private of Co. A, re- 

, ceived a fatal bullet while -in the act of firing. 
| He staggered back, exclaiming “Oh, I'm killed” 
| But he rallied, and loaded and fired three times 
' while in the very agonies of death. 

The following congratulatory dispatch was 
received from the General commanding the for- 
ces here: 

Corinth, Dee. 4, 1863. 

Cor. Kenprick :—I congratulate vou and 
your troops on their good work, and only regret 
that I could not have witnessed their valor. 

Joun D. Stevenson, Brigadier-General. 

Heretofore there have not been wanting, in 
this part of the army, those who were hostile to 
the employment of negro troops by the Govern- 
ment. But this one day's work has answered 
all the arguments and all the ridicule which the 
enemies of the enterprise have brought against 

‘it; and all who speak of the negro soldier now 
speak in terms of commendation. 





' launched on Saturday, at New York. 


General :-~-In accordance with your instructions, I have | 


The three former are full} 


who are sure to maltreat them in revenge for) 


children with them, or could be assured that | 
they would be safe and well cared for during | 


tion than any other provision of law except one | 


putting them on the same footing with white | 
‘copper per day. Over 3,000,000 pounds have | 


At the first notes of battle, Col. Kendrick, of , 


tempt to force a passage of the bridge, but their | 


this detachment for over an hour sustained the | 


t 





Robie of 1 





We have nothing of importance to give our 
| feaders this week from the Potomac Army—all 
| is quiet there, and the boys are said to have en- 
| joyed Christmas finely. There are no indica- 
| tions of active movements, and furloughs are 


| being granted to such veteran regiments as ree | 


enlist. The army is settling evidently into 
| winter quarters. 

| General Grant’s army is likewise quiescent. 
| A Chattanooga letter says: “General Grant 
has removed to Nashville—a certain indica- 
_tion that everything will be quiet there for sev- 
| eral weeks to come. Ulysses is not the man to 
retreat to the rear in the presence of active 
campaign duties. Besides, a large number of 
men and officers are being furloughed for twen- 
‘ty days, but would be kept in their commands, 


B ‘ 
if movements were in prospect.” 


Frequent expeditions are sent out against 
the rebels from both armies for specific purposes, 
which are generally attended with success. 
| Congress not being in session this week, we 
have no Congressional news to report. 
, It is now stated that the draft will positively 
| take place during the month of January. 


| The Times’ despatch states that the War De- 


| partment has under consideration several im- 


| portant questions relating to the draft which é , 
|p? 1 = | to purchase pears, and on his return, consider- 


| will shortly be made public. The quotas of 
| the several States are being arranged so as to 
avoid difficulties in the future. Each State 
| will be officially informed of the number of men 
it is expected to raise, and the time fixed for 
ithe enforcement of the draft, which will not 
| be later than the middle of January. The time 
| for enlisting recryits in the regular army has 
been extended to June 25, 1864, during which 
| time the extra bounty of 2300 will be paid. 
| A-special despatch to the Herd/d dated Cum- 
berland, Md., Dec. 30th, says Gen. Kelley has 
received information from General Sullivan, 





| the latter getting it from nine deserters just | 


| from the Shenandoah Valley, that, the rebel 
| 


leans and Mount Jackson. 
1500 men. There is great disstistaction among 
| the rebels, and the deserters heard of the Pres- 
ident’s Proclamation, etc., with surprise and 
hastened to cofhe in. They declare if the pro- 
clamation could be distributed freely among 
| the rebel troops, thousands would at once enter 
our lines. They say the proclamation is kept 
'from the men, although the officers have re- 
| ceived it. 
Early should extend his march toward Har- 
| per’s Ferry or Martinsburg, as Gen. Kelly has 


| made full preparations to give him a suitable 


Gen. Kelley is anxious that Gen. 





| reception. 

The Richmond Enquirer of the 24th inst., 
Says: 

* Our losses by the enemy gaining possession 
of East Tennessee are incalculable. We are 
not only deprived of vast flour mills of that 
country, which previously supplied the whole 


army, but of vast machine shops, extensive'y or- | 


ganized at Knoxville. Besides this we are cut 
off trom coal, iron and copper mines, which 
were worth millions to us. The copper rolling 
mills at Cleveland, superintended by Col. Peet, 
government agent, which were burnt by the 


been delivered to the government. This was 
the only copper rolling mill inthe country, and 
which kept us supplied in copper for our eaps 
and cannon. This is among our losses at the 
battle of Chattanooga, which is spoken of as 
merely resulting in the loss of a few thousand 
men and thirty-eight cannon. 

Captain Thomas Wilson has been appointed 
Chief Commissary of the Army of the Poto- 
mac. 

The story of the capturg of the negro pilot, 
Capt. Robert Small,is not true. He is still act- 

ing as a pilot near Charleston. 


24th, state that no event of importance had 
occurred since the sailing of the last steamer. 
There had been but little firing between the 
‘land batteries the last few days. The Iron- 
sides and monitors were all lying safe at their 
‘anchorage. There was no present prospect of 


| active preparations. 
| Adm. Dahlgren has forwarded a portion of 
| the Charleston obstructions to Washington. 

| The last officer suggested as the “coming 
'man to supersede Gen. Meade, is Maj. Gen. 
| Smith, recently promoted for his good conduct 
‘in the campaign of East Tennessee. 

William Cook Luce was murdered Wednes- 
day evening, at Holmes’ Hole. 
his store, he was struck by a hatchet on the 
back of his head. He was robbed of a consid- 
erable amount of money. 
| a vessel in port have been arrested. 

More Vessets Burnt By THE PIRATE 
ALABAMA.—Foreign despatches report that 
two more American vessels have been destroy- 
ed by the Alabama, viz: the ship Winged Ra- 
cer and the bark Amanda. The Winged Racer, 
Capt. Cummings, left Manilla, Oct. §, for New 
York, with a valuable cargo of sugar and hemp, 


and was captured and burnt Nov. 16, off Java 
She was a fine ship of 1767 tons, rated | 


Head. 
A 14, built in Boston in 1852, and was own- 
ed in New York. The other victim, the bark 
Amanda, hailed from Bangor, Me., and was 
commanded by Capt. Larrabee. She sailed 
from Manilla Sept. 16, for Falmouth, Eng., and 
was burnt on the same day with the Winged 
Racer. She was agood vessel of 595 tons, 
rated A 14. built in Bangor in 1861, and 
was owned by J. T. Stewart of that city. 


Capt. E. E. Chase, of the 1st Rhode Island, 
Capt. J. B. Litchfield, of the 14th Maine, and 
Capt. J. L. Kendall, of the Ist Mass., have been 
placed in irons in the Libby Prison as hostages 
for the safety and g&d treatment of those sup- 
posed to be held in the North for the safety of 
the Federal officers of negro regiments. 


Lieut. E. G. Tutein, 1st Regiment, was pre- 
sented with a sword, sash and belt, by the en- 
listed men forming Co. A. 1st Detachment, now 
at Long Island, as a token of their appreciation 
of his regard for the welfare ot the soldiers. 








Tue Lapy's Frrenp.—This is the title of a 


new monthly Magazine published by Deacon 
& Peterson, Philadelphia. It is edited by Mrs. 
Henry Peterson; it is well printed, filled with 
excellent reading matter, and bids fair to be- 
come one of our leading literary magazines. 
Among the contributors announced are Mrz. 
Henry Wood, E. S. Randolph, Mary Howitt, 
_ Eleanor C. Donnelly, Catharine M. Trowbridge, 


‘a year, or two copies for three dollars. 


‘ 
{ . 
| office regrets exceedingly that you do not un- 


Gen. Early, with 9000 men, is between Or- | 
Gen. Rosser also | 
has 700 select troops, and General Imboden | 


enemy, formerly turned out 6000 pounds of | 


Late Charleston harbor dates to December | 


While closing | 


Three sailors from |! 


} Santa Kosa Island, Fla., Sept. 
The Dictator, about which so much anxiety , Margaret Hosmer, Virginia F. Townsend, and | eon 
has been felt in naval circles, was successfully | a host of others. The terms are two dollars | soomsene att 


Ha Cuba, 
' wae wea bein, 


Ga The “Commonweatta” as an advertising medium, is | 
unsurpassed, in this section. It circulates among the bes | 
| classes for advertisers, and tts subscription list is rapidly ex- 
| tending. Advertisers will please hand in their favors by 
| Wednesday afternoon, to insure their insertion the same week. 








| 


Tue ABUSES AT THE Boston Pension OF- 
| Fice.—A Correspondent of the Springfield Re- | 
| publican says:—Every one who has had occa- 
sion to visit the pension office at Boston within 
| the past two years for business purposes, will | 
heartily thank “ Warrington” for calling the at- | 
| tention of the public, and the government of! 
' ficials in particular, to the management of that | 
office. The ungentlemanly and disagreeable 
manners of the chief clerk in his business trans- 
actions, instances of which were cited by your 
correspondent, are but every day occurrences. 
Not long since I visited his seven by nine 
| “hole,” and while waiting my turn for a hear- 


received while in service, was told that his case 
could not be heard that day as it was set apart 
' for the hearing of widows’ claims ; but, said the 


' 
| ing, a soldier discharged on account of wounds 
i 


| poor fellow, “I have already been here a half- . 


dozen times and could not be heard.” “This 
derstand the rules,” was the short reply receiv- | 
ed. On another occasion when quite a num- | 


ber were waiting, a lad was sent on the street 
! 
' 


able time was spent in finding fault because a | 
better selection had not been made. Several | 
instances of unnecessary delay, or what should 
| be unnecessary, have recently come under my 
observation, when the widows of our revolu- 
tionary soldiers have had to wait six weeks for | 
their money, when their papers were all pro- | 
perly made out and placed on file in the office. 
It is time for the people and the press to speak 
out in regard to the slothful and disagreeable | 
manner in which the business of this office is | 
conducted, and demand a reformation. 


MATTERS ATTHE Navy YARD.—Matters 
at the Navy Yard, Charlestown, continue to be 
active. The new gunboat Saco will have her 
| engines ready for trial in three weeks. The 
sloop-of-war Sacramento and the gunboat Flag | 
have received a thorough overhauling, and in | 
a few days will be ready for sea. The Ella & | 
Annie, hereafter to be called the Malvern, is in 
the dry dock. The Cornubia will be converted 
into a despatch boat. The gunboat Acacia is 
in the stream, and will soon join the Wilming- | 
ton blockading fleet. The Harvest Moon, re- | 
cently purchased by the Government, is being | 


rapidly equipped for sea. 


Governor Andrew has received from Mr. A. 
F. Learned, New York agent of the Associated 
Press, the National flag which fell into the 
hands of the rebels a year ago, at Galveston, 
when a portion of the 42d regiment were taken 
"prisoners. On the 23d of last June it was re- 
captured by Lieut. Halstead of Co. K., 176 New 
York. By his request, Mr. Learned presents 


| the banner to the State, to be placed among the , 


other mementoes of the war. 
An O_p Mitkman.—Mr. N. Pierce, of East 
Lexington, has carried milk in this city for sixty- 


ing. For sixteen years he has never missed a 
| day in the personal delivery of his milk, and he 
| still keeps at it. 


Capt. Jones’ battery is full, the enlistment 
paper containing more names than can be ac- 
cepted; Charlestown has about 120 men en- 
listed. Amesbury and Salisbury -have filled 
their quotas, and Lowell has obtained nearly 
men enough for its complement. 
| Governor Andrew received a despatch 

Wednesday afternoon stating that 250 of the 

ist Cavalry had re-enlisted. This regiment is | 

stationed at Warrenton, Va. 
THE First NATIONAL BANK OF Boston. 
_—The Cashier of the Safety Fund Bank has 
received from the Comptroller of the Currency 
all the papers and documents requisite for the | 
organization of that bank as the “First Na- 
| tional Bank, of Boston.” | 

A Nationat Sarute. — His Exceliency | 
Gov. Andrew has ordered that a National sa- 
lute be fired from the Boston Common on the 
First of January (to-day,) in honor of the Am- 
nesty Proclamation of the President. 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL SCHOULER. — Adju- 
tant-General Schouler was at his post in the 
State House Mondby, for the first time since his 

| severe illness. 

{ A Curistmas Present.—The Governor 
avd Council presented one of their Assistant Mes- 

' sengers, Mr. William McCarthy, with a Christ- 

20, in consideration of the extra 


| mas gift of $1 
services performed by himduring the year, and 

| the diligence and fidelity displayed during that | 

time. 

New Dervuty Co_tector.—It is said that. 
Chas. W. Slack, at present Assistant Cashier | 
at the Custom House, is likely *to be the suc-_ 
cessor of the late Mr. Copeland as Deputy Col- | 
lector at this port. 

Tue vate Sanitary Fatr.—Mr. F. W. 
Andrews, Treasurer of the managers has sent 
a check for $100,000 to Mr. Higginson, Treas- 
urer of the New England Branch of the Sani- 
tary Commission, as part of the proceeds. 


Tue Neponset Strikers.—The nail-mak- 
ers who engaged in the recent strike at the ' 
manufactory of Messrs. S. S. Putnam & Co., 
Neponset Village, have resumed work at their 
' former rates. 





MARRIAGES. 


In this city, 24th ult., by Rev. Dr. McClory, Rector of St. 
John’s Church, George Fisher to Mary J. Mester, both of 
Boston. 

24th ult., at Rev. Chandler Robbins’ Church, by Rev. 8. 
K. Lothrop, Mr. W. Ralph Emerson to Miss Kate M., daugh- 
ter of Granville Mears. 3 

25tb ult.. by Rev. Cyrus F. Knights, Mr. J. M. Stimpson, 
of Boston, to Miss Ellen E. Parker, of West Dedham. 

24th ult.. by Rev. Warren Randolph, Mr. George Burr, of 
Boston, to Miss Arobine L. Butler, of Rockland, Me. 

In East Boston, 2lst ult., by Rev. J. 8. Bingham, Charles 
G. Emery, of San Francisco, Cal., to Miss Francena E. Libby, 
of East Boston. 

In Roxbury, 22d ult., by Rev. Dr. Putnam, Mr. George B. 
Palmer, of Boston, to Miss Maria D., daughter of William 
Phipps, 

Te ae bth ult.. by Rev. Mr. Shackford, Mr. J. El- 
bridge Rogers, of Boston, to Miss Annie L., daughter of Wm 


N. Hunneweil, Esq.. of L. 
In Francestown, 17th ult., by Rev. Mr. Lernerd, of Exeter, 
Rev. Samuel Barrett Stewart, of the Unitarian Sorie 


ty in Nashua, to Miss Annie 0. Bixby. of Surinam, South 


America. 

In Kensington, N.H., 19th ult., at the residence of the 
bride's father, by Rev. Mr. Eldridge, assisted by Kev. H. G. 
Safford, Charies B. Buxton, of Cambridge, to Miss Luetta 
M., only daughter of Abel Brown, Esq., of Kensington. 


a 





DEATHS. 
In this city, Tuesday evening. 29th alt.. suddenly, Joseph 
A. Sprague. He was the son of Joseph Sprague, Eaq., of 
this city, and was a young man of fine character and 


promise. 
In South Boston, 25th ult., J B. Frost, 8) yrs. 1 mo. 
17 days, a veteran of the war of 1812. 


. Bai- 
Edwin Bailey, form- | 


three years, rising at four o’clock every morn- | 


| After adding to 


Advertisements. 


NEW BOOK OF MUSICAL GEMS. 
Operatic Pearls. 
A selection of Songs, Duets, and Trios, comprising the vo- 


cal beauties of the best Operas, with English, French and | 


Italian words, and Pianoforte Accompaniments. This book 


is uniform in style with the popular series, ‘“The Home Cir- . 
cle,” “Shower of Pearls,” and “Silver Chord.”” It contains | 


& superior collection of Music in a neat, compact and durable 
form, at a very low price,—one-twentieth of that which the 


game would cost in sheets. Price, in plain binding, $2; | 


cloth, $2.25; cloth, full gilt, $3. Mailed, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


Publishers, 
18—tf 277 Washington Street. 


NOTICE. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER AND RECEIVER-GENERAL, } 
Boston, December 26, 1863. 

By the 4th Section of Chapter 251, and the 7th Section of 
Chapter 253, (Extra Session) of the Acts of the Legislature 
of 1863, the Treasurer of the Commonwealth, under the di- 
rection of the Governor and Council, and with their consent, 
is required to borrow from individuals or institutions, at a 
rate not exceeding five per centum per annum, or from the 
Banks at the same rate, such sums of money, from time to 
time, as may be temporarily necessary to carry out the pro- 


visions of said Acts in the payment of bounties to Volun- 1 


teers. 

The Treasurer accordingly gives notice that he is prepared 
to receive deposits from individuals and institutions or cor- 
porations, of such sums as they are disposed to lend to the 
Commonwea!th, in amounts not less than five thousand dol- 
lars, in the form of *‘loans on call,’ payable to depositors 
at ten days’ notice, with interest at the rate of five per cent. 
perannum. The customary State note, signed by the State 
Treasurer, countersigned by the Auditor, and approved by 
the Governor, embracing the above terms, will be given to 
parties becoming creditors of the Commonwealth under this 
notice. 

Remittances may be made to this Office in current bank 
notes, or in checks on Boston or New York. Payments of 
principal and interest will be made in legal tender notes. 

HENRY K. OLIVER, 

18— Treasurer and Keceiver-General. 


THE GREAT FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 





THE 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 
TERMS. 
DAILY TRIBUNE. 
Single Copy. - - - - - - - 3 cents. 
Mail subscribers, one year, (311 issues) - $8 
SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
Published every Tuesday and Friday. 
One copy. one year, (104 issues) - - - $3.00 
Two copies, One year, - - - : - $5.00 
Five copies, one year, - - - : - $12.00 
Ten copies, one year, - - - - - $22.50 


An extra copy will be sent to any person who sends us a 
club of twenty and over. 


The Semi-Weekly Tribune is sent to clergymen for $2.26. 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
Published every Thursday. 


One copy, one year, (52 issues) = - - - £2.00 
Three copies, one year, - / ae ae - $5.00 
Five copies, one year, - . - - 88.00 


Ten copies, one year, - - - - $15.00 

Any larger number, addressed to names of subscribers, $1.50 
each. An extra copy will be sent to every club of ten. 

Twenty copies, to one address, one year, $25, and any 
larger number at same price. An extra copy will be sent to 
clubs of twenty. Any person who sends us a club of thirty 
or over shall receive the Semi-Week/y Tribune gratis. 

To any person who sends usa club of fifty or over, the 
Daily Tribune will be sent without charge. 

The Weekly Tribune is sent to Clergymen for $1.25. 


The post offices where full clubs cannot be formed either | 


for the Semi- Weekly or Weekly Tribune, subscribers to the 
two editions can unite at club prices, should the total num- 
ber of subscribers come within our rule. 
Address THE TRIBUNE, 
18s— Tribune Buildings, New York. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
S.R. URBINO, 


13 school street. 
A Choice Collection of German & Freneh 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 


Such as Meyerheim Album, Dusseldorf Album, Pletsch, 
Retsch, L. Richter, Schiller’s Poems, with Photographs ; 
Schnorr, Beranger, all of Dore, Gavarni, Grandville, ete., etc., 


and many Children’s Books. 1b6—lw 


BLANK BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


In addition to a full assortment of BLANK BOOKS, and a 


well selected assortment of STATIONERY, I am now receiv- 
ing— 
Extra Note and Letter Papers and Euvelopes. 
Diaries for 1864. 
Writing Desks. 
Photograph Albums. 
Pocket Books and Wallets in great variety, with 


Portfolios, Pocket Knives, and other articles designed | 


for Holiday Gifts. 


J.L. FAIRBANKS, 
136 Washington, directly opposite Scheel St. 


16—lm 


——+— 


JEAN INGELOW’S POEMS. 





Unheralded. unprefaced. and unpuffed these strains come 
to us, but they are lofty strains. 
voice of a consecrated genius isin them. There isa poet in 


Kensington that we never heard of before: and those that | 


really love poetry will find her out.—Aev. F. D. Huntington 
in the Church Monthly. 


JEAN INGELOW’S POcMS. 


THE POEMS OF JEAN INGELOW are worthy the high- 
est praise 


The kindly and kindling | 









Amusements, 





BUCKLEY'S SEREN ADERS. 
NEW MINSTREL HALL AND AQUARIAL GARDENS, 
| Cerner Summer and Chauncy Sts. 





MONDAY, Dee. 28, and every Evening at 7}, and Saturday 
Afternoon at 2}. 

Unprecedented success—houses crowded to suffocation to 

witness the Musical Burletta, 
A BIG THING ON ICE. 

Negro Minstrelsy of a superior order. 

Bishop and Swaine Buckley will appear every night, as- 
| Sisted by their unequalled Comepux ComBIN ATION. 
Doors open at 6 in the evening ; Saturday afternoon at 1. 


_ Ticket office open from 10 A.M. to 1 P.M. Tickets 25 cents. 
Reserved seats, 50 cents. 


A doertisements, | 


ACCOUNT BOOKS FOR THE 








Manufactured and fer Sale by 


THOMAS GROOM &CO., 
STATIONERS’ HALL, 
82 State St., near Merchants’ Row, Boston. 





Ledgers, Inveice, Wastes, 
Recerds, Sales, Cash, 
Journals, Letters, Docket, 
Kee, Ke, &ece 
| They also manufacture to order all the varieties required 
for Banks, Insurance and Railroad Companies, Church and 
Society Records, Time Books, and Registers for Hotels, Steam- 
boats, &c. 
Diarizs for 1864 of various manufactures, in great variety, 
| all sizes and bindings. 
The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association have 
| three times awarded to Thomas Groom & Co. a Silver Medal 
for superior Account Books. 14—3w 


GALLERY OF ,ART. 


CHILDS & JENKS, 
No. 127 Tremont st., Boston, 


|e Opposite PARK STREET, AND THE ComMON,. 





Having recently removed into new and more commodious 
| quarters, we invite the attention of our former patrons, and 
| the public generally, to our new stock of merchandise, se 

lected with care, and of style and quality such as we feel as 
sured will give satisfaction. 

Especial attention will be given by us to the manufacture, 

in the best style and quality, of 


Mirrors, Picture Frames, and Gilt-Work, 
generally. Also, to such a stock of 
Paintings, Engravings, Photographs, 
Albums, &c., 
of home and foreign manufacture, as will offer the best facil- 
ities to purchasers, in selection and prices. 

To our patrons who may wish to spend an hour of quiet 
in the study of Art in its varied forms, our Gallery offers un- 
surpassex! inducements ; connected with which may be found 
a rare and choice selection of works on Art and Artists, from 
the pens of Michael Angelo, Raphael, Da Vinci, Mra. Jame- 
son. Ruskin, Northcote, Walpole, Guizot, Hilliard, Winkle- 

, mann, Taylor, Calcott. and others of world-wide celebrity. 

An Asc will be found in the Gallery, with the names 
and residences of Artists, for reference; and we invite the 
| members of the profession to give us the same, for our mu- 
| tual accommodation. 

We solicit a continuance of the patronage bestowed on us 
in each of our recent business connections ; while an experi- 

ence of twenty-five years befure a Boston public warrants us 
in the assurance, we can give satisfaction to the community 
| CHILDS & JENKS. 
ALrrep A. CHILDs, 
Late of A. A. Childs & Co., Tremont Street. 
CHARLES W. JENKs, 
Late of Sowle & Jenks, Sunumer Street. 

CF To accommodate our patrons, a post-office box is in 

the store, from which letters are forwarded four times daily. 
{| Also, a dressing-room, and lock-boxes for packages, for the 
use of Ladies while shopping. 

Ali the South-End, Roxbufy, Dorchester, Jamaica Plain, 
Brookline and Brighton Cars pass the store, and we shall 

i e happy to furnish seats to our friends while waiting. 
13—tf 


| A. M. MePHAIL & CoO., 


Pr 


PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


385 Washington Street, Boston. 
ENTRANCE TO Factory no. 5 Avery Str 


15—ly 
} eee Motentt. eae SSS 
| CUSHMAN & BROOKS’ 
NEW STORE 


IS SITUATED 
Twe Deors Seuth of Tremont Temple, 


| Nos. 90 & 92 Tremont Street. 


THEY ARE NOW OPENING LOTS OF 


NEW GOODS! 


SUITABLE FOR 


i 
{ 
| 
| 


Tris woman takes rank at once at the head of female ports, © 


She has probably no rival to her claim. Mrs. Browning is 
not for a moment to be comparel with her; for the steady, 
strour flow of magnificent Saxon in the Ingelow book, puts 
to shame the turbid, obscure and labored verses of Mrs. 
Browning. Every thing ix good which she writes, and every- 


CILRISTMAS 
/ —aND— 


| NEW YEAR’S GIFTS! 


thing polished without, showing that it has been the subject | 


of labor. The most thorough freedom of language seems to 
be guided by the most excellent taste We might point out 
defects, but they are too slight to be noticed in the moment 
of surprise at the di-covery of a new poet thus suddenly as- 


suming position iu the world.—New York Journal of Com- | 


merce. 





JEAN INGELOW’S POEMS. 
SECOND EDITION, PRICE $1. 
Mailed by the Publishers, and for sale by all Booksellers. 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
143 Washington Street. 


2 


16—2w 


WANTED, 


One or two business young men, to act as Canvassing | 
To men of the right sort this is a good opportunity. | 


Agents. 


Apply in person at this office. 16— 


MR. PARTON’S NEW WORK 
Is Ready. 





GEN. BUTLER IN NEW ORLEANS. 

A History of the Administration of the Department of the 
Gulf in the year 1362, with an account of the capture of New 
Orleans, and a sketch of the previous career of the General, 
civil and military. By James Parton, author of ‘Life and 
Times of Aaron Burr,” “Life of Andrew Jackson,’’ etc. 
Crown 8vo, with portrait on steel and maps. 650 pp. Price, 
in cloth, 22.00; half calf, extra, or antique, $3.5). When 
the extraordinary interest of the subject of this volume, and 
the rare ability of its author to clothe his relations of even's 
that the fascination are considered, it is evidently probable 
with rebellion will produce no more interesting volume than 
this. 





Pablished by 
MASON BROTIIERS, 
5 & 7 Mercer Street. New York 





Fer Sale by 


MASON & HAMLIN, 
14—3w 274 Washington Street, Boston. 


SPECIAL NOTICE! 


Messrs. DOBSON & JORDAN, Life and Fire Insurance 
Agents, 46 State St , especially invite all persons disposed to 
t any form of Life Insurance to examine the PECULIAR aD- 
VANTAGES of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
of Newark, N.J., which has the hearty support of our most 
sagacious professional, and business men. Its as- 


sets 
Exceed Five Million Dollars. 
Its annual income to October Ist, 1963, 
$1,115,364.17. 
Has paid (not promised at death) 
Cash in Annual Dividends Exceeding 
$2,000,000. 
Ite last two annual dividends are 
Fifty per Cent. per Year, 
its reserved funds, 
Exceeding $400,000. 
As its next Annual Dividend is made January, 1964, par- 


“ten gain an important advantage by appiying before that 


DOBSON & JORDAN. 
15—8wis 


SUCH AS 
New Styles Embroidered Hdkfs., Collars, 
Sleeves, Bands, Fleuncings, Veils, 
Head Dresses, Nets, Scarfs and 

i e”“her Rich Fancy Articles. 
— ALSO — ’ 
| An Entire New Stock Ladies’ and Misses’ Cloaks, Shawls 
Black Dress Silks, Cloak Trimmings, Dress Trimmings, 
Corseta, Skirts, Housekeeping Goods, Flannels, Ladies’ and 
Geuts’ Merino Underclothing, Blankets, Quilts, Napkins 
Table Cloths and Damasks. 
PAUSKID GLOVES! 
GLOVES AND HOSIERY 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Rich Bonnet Ribbons—Sash Ribbons—Black 
Ribbons—White Ribbons—Plaid 
Ribbons—Scarf Ribbons, 


PARIS FLOWERS, 
RUCHES, 
Young Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 


Hats, Plumes, Benunet-Velvets. 
Velvet Ribbons, 


To all of which goods we especially invite attention. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


JOBBERS AND RETAILERS, 
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HOME LIFE; 
What it is and What it Needs. 
BY REV. J. ¥F. W. WARE. 


16mo. pp. 204. 
Price, Cloth, bevelled sides, red edges, or gilt tops, 31.00. 


CONTENTS. 
Introductory. 
Home the Residence 
Its Institution and Constitution 
Home Intercourse. 
Home Influences. 
Evenings at Home. 
The Sunday at Home 
The New Engiand Home. 
The Lost Home. 
Sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of the retail pr’: 
(3 Also for sale all new standard and miscell in 
books, with a large assortment of children’s books, for ' > 
Holidays, at low prices. 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS cheap. 
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The Commontoealth 


BOSTON: FRIDAY, JANUARY 1, 1864. 








Testimony of Hon. F. W. Bird before the Freed- 
men’s Inquiry Commission, Dec. 24, 1863. 

Question.—I understand, Mr. Bird, that you 
have lately had an opportunity of observing the 
freedmen in Eastern Virginia, and [ would like 
to know the result of your observztions. 

Answer.—I have lately visited the Depart. 
ment of Virginia, with a view to a particular 
examination of the condition of the freedmen 
employed upon the Government farms. I first 
visited those near Hampton in charge of Capt. 
Charles B. Wilder, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Freedmen. These freedmen are fugi- 
tives, partly from the peninsula, in the vicinity 
of Richmond, but mostly from the neighbor- 
hood of Norfolk and Suffolk, and the adjacent 
portions of North Carolina. They commenced 
their labors on the farm late in the season, and 
under very great disadvantages. A large por- 
tion of the ground was not ploughed at all un- 
til April, whereas the ploughing season in that 
section commences in January. They expe- 
rienced considerable loss, also, from the failure 
of the crops, owing to drought. A large por- 
tion of the seed they were obliged to replant, 
from the first planting being so late, and a 
large portion of the crop imperfectly ripened. 
Some of these laborers were of the large num- 
ber who were herded upon Craney Island in the 
winter and spring, where very many of them 
contracted disease, unfitting them for active la- 
bor. 

Q.—Were these people men, women and 
children ? . 

A.—Yes. It is also to be borne in mind that 
very few able bodied men are now employed 
upon these farms, nearly all of that class having 
been drawn either into the army, or employed 
in other labor for the Government. Notwith- 
standing these drawbacks, I think it is sate to 
say, that on all these farms, the laborers have 
raised crops abundantly suflicient to support 
themselves and their families until the next 
harvest. 

A portion of the farms are worked “t« 
halves,” as it is called, for the Government— 
the Government furnishing seed, agricultural im- 
plements and horses, and receiving one-third 01 
one-half of the produce ; another portion of the 
freedmen have managed entirely on their own 
account. I did not take accurate statistics o 
many of the farms; and I was the less anxiou 
to do this as the Superintendents will very 
soon make reports in full of the results of th 
season. The facts in the cases of which I tool 
notes are in entire accordance with the result 
upon the other farms, so far as I learned. 

Here is the case of a farm carried on by Gib 
berty Davis—an old man seventy or eighty 
years of age. His wife is free. His master i 
a captain in the rebel service. He is the only 
one remaining on the farm out of a gang ot thir 
ty slaves. He has cultivated, with the assist 
ance of two boys, who are free, thirty acres, on 
which they have raised, besides supporting them 
selves, 250 bushels of corn and 150 pounds o: 
cotton. They were obliged to replant near) 
the whole of the corn. Mr. Davis said ht 
should have had four or five hundred pounds o 
cotton, but for the early frost. The corn i 
worth 90 cts. a bushel, and the cotton, perhaps 
60 cts. a pound ; showing that he has now mor 
than enough left to support himself and famil: 
until the next crop. 

Another is the farm of Wim. Jones, consistin:. 
of 400 acres, where seventy-four slaves were for 
merly employed, of whom only ten are left. The 
master is in the rebel army. They have raisec 
1000 bushels of shelled corn, and 145 barrels o! 
sweet potatoes. They all have families, and 
have raised enough to carry them all throug. 
the season; and they all said they had live’ 
better than they ever did under their masters. 
This last was a Government farm; the othe: 
was not. These two cases are fair specimens 0 
all that I saw, and are, I believe, fair specimen 
of the whole. 

I found a very bad state of things at what is 
known as the tobacco-drying house, where sev- 
eral hundred of the freedmen last taken from 
Craney Island were crowded together, very 
closely, with nothing to do,—all infirm old men, 
and women and children,—with great liability 
to fire, which would almost inevitably prove, 
particularly if occurring in the night, very de 
structive to life. They seem to be there front 
necessity, for the present, as the Superinten: 
dent has found it impossible to provide huts fo 
them rapidly enough to prevent this crowding, 
Capt. Wilder is doing everything in his power 


to provide huts, and to encourage the freedmen | 
in building huts for themselves, for separate liv« 


ings. In some cases, where the men are employ: 
ed at adistance by the Government, they gathei 
in villages in large numbers, as at Hampton 
where the ruins of the houses of the First Familie 
of Virginia are now covered with the cabins 0, 
their former slaves—many of them built out o: 
the same material as their master’s houses.— 


Where it has been practicable, they have been | 


assisted in building cabins, with a view to giviny 
to each family a separate allotment of ten acres, 
for their own cultivation. 
villages has been discouraged, except in special 
cases. 

Some five or six miles from Hampton, Capt. 
Wilder has just started a steam saw-mill, which 
has been dumped down in the forest, and is set 
at work in the open air, turning out some five 


nished to the freedmen for their cabins. 


With the exception of the state of things at | 
the tobacco drying house, the condition of the | 
freedmen of this district is as good as could be | 
expected; wonderfully improved since my vis- | 


it there a year and a half ago. This improve- 
ment is due to the change of policy in their 
treatment. Then they were treated as men 
who had no rights that white men were bound 
to respect; now, they are beginning to com- 
prehend that if they behave like men, they will 
be treated like men. Only one thing is needed, 
and that they crave above all other boons; 
and that is, the right to own the soil. 

I also visited several of the farms in the vi- 
cinity of Norfolk, under the charge of Capt. 
Orlando Brown, Assistant Superintendent of 
Freedmen. Most of these are carried on “to 
halves” for the Government. 

The Poindexter Farm. 

This farm is under a white overseer—a_na- 
tive of Norfolk. Ife has four men on the farm. 
all married. They have raised 750 bushels o. 
shelled corn, forty bushels of sweet potatoes, 


and have sold about $300 worth of milk. The | 


Government furnished seed, utensils and teams. 


The Baxter Farm. 
I next visited the Baxter farm, consisting ot 
3000 acres, which was formerly owned by Os- 
car F. Baxter, a surgeon in the Federal navy, 


| ing around the outskirts of the farm, for a mile 


| ing for each family to have an allotment of its 
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now a surgeon in the rebel army. He had, as 
Jack Herring told us, “ jam by” (nearly) forty 
slaves. I give the results of the labor on this 
farm, as furnished by the Assistant Superin- 
tendent. The_place is known as Woodlawn. 
The whole number of freedmen on the farm is 
70, of whom thirty-eight are able-bodied. Three 
hundred acres have been cultivated and there 
are now on hand 5090 bushels of corn. 

Jack Herring, one of Dr. Baxter’s late slaves, 
has cultivated, this last season, about thirty 
acres of this farm. He has done all the work 
himself, except what he hired. He had a lit- 
tle money of his own in the spring, and his 
“ boss,” when he ran away, left him corn enough 
for seed. He has raised 500 bushels of shelled 
corn. He has bought his team with his own 
money, and has one cow and twenty pigs. I 
was struck with the difference between the re- 
sults of this poor freedman’s labor and those of 
the Poindexter farm. This latter, as I have 
said, was managed by a white native of Nor- 
folk ; and yet, everything about the place was 
slovenly and slip-shod. The overseer seemed 
hardly able to take care of himself, and I 
have no doubt the men would have done bet- 
‘ter without him than with him. Certainly, 
they would have done very much better, if 
they had had an intelligent negro for their 
overseer, instead of him. 





The Wise Farm. 


I also visited the place known as “ Rolles- 
ton,” which was occupied by Gen. Wise for two 
years before the rebellion. The results of the 
season on this farm are given from the figures 
furnished by the Assistart Superintendent.— 
The whole number of freed people on the farm, 
of allages, is 61. Of these, the number of able- 
bodied men is five. Stout boys and men over 15, 
Boys under fifteen, five. Able-bodied 
Girls under fifteen, who work 
occasionally, seven. Leaving the number of 
aged and young, unfit to work, twenty-five.— 
‘Two hundred and fifty acres of land were cul- 
tivated. The amount of produce sent off or 
on hand was—potatoes, 100 barrels; corn, 2100 





four. 
women, fifteen. 


bushels. 

It should be observed, tothe credit of the ex- 
periment, how small the proportion of able- 
bodied men is to the non-producers on these 
farms—to the infirm, and the women and chil- 
dren, whom they have had to support. With 
the exception of Herring’s place, one-half the 
crops on these farms belongs to the govern- 
ment ; and in all cases, a3 far as I could under- 


Q.—How far are they thrifty with what little 
money they do get ? 

A.—I only know, from the testimony of the 
Superintendents, that they are thrifty and 
economical, and save their money and deposit 
it. 

Q.—Are they apt to spend money in drink ? 

A.—No. 

Q.—Do you find any instances of quarrelling 
among them ? 

A.—No: they don’t seem to need any police. 

Q.—Are any of them trusted with arms ? 

A.—They have on the Baxter farm a squad 
of twenty-five men, who drill an hour a day. 
It was found that the Government, being short 
of troops, was unable to protect them from 
guerrillas, and a few weeks ago Capt. Brown 
organized this squad, and piaced twenty-five 
muskets in their hands. I saw them drill. They 
are very proud of a musket, and will do better 
service in taking care of guerrillas than white 
soldiers. Capt. Brown says he would altogeth- 
er prefer, for ascouting party to hunt for guer- 
riilas, black soldiers to white. 

Q.—On the whole, what is the inference from 
what you saw as to the capacity and disposition 
of these men to support themselves, and assume 
their places as citizens of the country ? 

A.—I have no doubt either of their disposi- 
tion or capacity, with fair play, to take their 
place in an agricultural community as an en- 
tirely self-supporting, laboring class. 

Q.—If they had little farms of their own, and 
were cut entirely loose from supervision, would 
a majority of them be able to defend themselves 
from the rapacity and trickery of white men. 

A.—That would depend entirely on whether 
they were put under the protection of equal 
laws. 

Q.—Suppose that, of course ? 

A.—Yes,Ithinkso. I see no reason to doubt 
it. At any rate, so far as they have had op- 
portunity, there has been nothing to justify 
doubt. 

Q.—Is there any reason to suppose that there 
is need of any other organization for their de- 
fence and support, provided their rights are se- 
cured before the law, than there would be in 
the case of so many poor whites ? 

A.—No: none whatever. 

Q.—Has the result of the operations in Vir- 
ginia been such as to invite negroes to come 
in from beyond our lines ? 

A.—For a long time, the treatment they re- 
ceived from ignorant and prejudiced subordi- 
nates repelled them from our lines—though, in 





stand, this half more than pays for all the ma- | 
terials furnished by the government. Another | 
fact must be borne in mind, that all the toame| 
used on these farms, in both districts, are con- | 
demned horses. Capt. Brown is doing his best | 
to furnish all the freedmen with huts or cabins 
of their own. He has been very much embar- 
rassed by the want of land which was safe from | 
guerrillas, and by the want of houses for the 

freedmen. He has now several hundred built, | 
and is well prepared to commence operations | 
early in the ensuing season. ‘The same difli- 
culty was experienced here, as on the other 
side, in consequence of the late planting ; but 
they are now already commencing their plough- 
ing, and unless something extraordinary hap- 
pens, will show much better results another 
year. 

I was very much struck with the view from 
the mansion house on the Baxter farm. Stretch- 
or more, are the huts of the freedmen, at a dis- 
tance of ten or twenty rods apart ; the plan be- 


own of ten acres, thus laying the foundation of 
an industrious and self-supporting peasantry, 
who at the same time will be ready to work for 
the owner of the central farm. All that is! 
needed to establish there a truly loyal and 
prosperous community is, that the men and 
women who have watered the soil with their 
tears and blood, should be allowed to own it, 
when they have earned it by their own labor. 





| boon will be infinitely greater, when they are 
allowed to own the soil. ® 


| to be in a very flourishing condition. 
| only those in Nortolk, and am entirely safe in 
| saying, from my own experience in the man- 


| of teachers, that they have made at least as 
| great progress as white children could have 
/ made in the same condition of life, and under 
| similar discouraging circumstances. 


| ent—much more so than the mothers. 
_ hot prepared to state very positively from my 
| own inquiries, except from those I made of the 
| superintendents and teachers. 


| and think it is hard if they cannot. 


Their collection in | 
| groes to direct their farming operations, in com- | eb be 
} ; : i } must rest with him. 

parison with what they would if they were em- 
| ploying Irish or other laborers ? 


lived. 


thousand feet of boards per day, which are fur- 


They regard it as a great boon that they are 
allowed to own their share of the crops; the 


The schools in both districts are represented 
I visited 


agement of schools, and trom the testimony 


Q.—How far do these people show a dispo- 
sition to re-establish their old family relations ? 

A.—Their opinions of conjugal fidelity are 
very loose. 

(2.—Ilow is it in regard to the parental in- 
stincts ? 

A.—The fathers, I should think, are indiffer- 
I am 


They all say, 
that the men are very much inclined, when 
they get tired of their wives, to change them, 


Q.—How far do the Government Superin- 
tendents rely upon the intelligence of the ne- 





A.—I think quite as much, particularly where 
they find slaves on the farms where they have 





(2.—Do they trust them with the care of cat- 
tle, tools, seeds, &e ? 

A.—1 think so, entirely. I heard no com- 
plaints of dishonesty or untrust worthiness. 

(2.—How far do these men show any thrift or 
economy in the management of what they get 
—their rations, seed, tools, and things of that 
kind ? 

A.—I don’t think that question can be an- | 


 swered intelligently, because the crops have 


spite of that treatment, they did come in in 
large numbers. Within a few weeks, the num- 
ber of fugitives coming in has very rapidly in- 
creased. The Generals in command of the 


outposts, both on the peninsula and towards 


| North Carolina, have learned that the General in 


command of the Department is in earnest in 
carrying out the policy of weakening the enemy 
by drawing away his laboring and fighting popu- 
lation as far as possible, and the result has been, , 
that within a few weeks they have come in by 
hundreds, their flight being aided by scouting 
parties of friends. 

Q.—You infer from this, that communication 
is kept up between the negroes within our lines 
and those without ? 

A.—Undoubtedly, to a great extent: and it 
is constantly extending into the enemy’s coun- 
try. There are now in the Department twenty 
odd thousand freedmen. This includes all those 
in the Department who were formerly held as 
slaves there, for General Butler declares and 
treats them all as free, and requires conformity 
to that policy on the part of his subordinates. 


COLORED TROOPS IN LOUISIANA. 
The Troubles at Fort St. Philip. 


A correspondent of the Evening Post gives 
the following account of an affair which, exag- 
gerated, has given great aid and comfort to the 
negro-haters. Ifthe War Department allows 
this ruffian’s silver leaves to remain on_ his 
shoulders a moment after these facts are known, 
we trust the men will take care of the badge he 
disgraces : 

Fort Sr. Puirrp, La., Dec. 11, 1863.—The 
regiment stationed here, at Fort St. Philip and 
Fort Jackson, was about one thousand strong, 
and under command of Colonel Drew and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Benedict. Colonel Benedict 
was acruel, brutal man to his men, swearing 
and occasionally striking them. 

The regiment, the Fourth of the Corps d’ Af- 
rique, was on the &th divided, and one half 
called the Fitth and stationed at Fort St. Phil- 
ip, under command of Colonel Charles A. Hoct- 
well, and new officers to be sent to it. The 
Fifth was at Fort Jackson, across the river. 

On the 9th, Lieutenant-Colonel Benedict tied 
a man down and flogged him severely. To this 
the men objected, as but afew days ago they 
were told, by Adjutant-General Thomas, that 
they were to be flogged no more; that they 
were freemen and soldiers, and should be kind- 
ly treated. They rebelled, took their arms, and 
proceeded to drive Lieutenant-Colonel Bene- 
dict from the camp. He took refuge on board 
the steamer Suffolk amid a terrible volley of 
musketry. When the men discovered that the 
lieutenant-colonel was gone they hid themselves 
in the fort and woods, fearful of what the re- 
sult would be; but when called upon by other 
officers of the regiment, they returned and 
stacked their arms, sorry for what had occurred, 
and protesting that they meant no harm toward 
any one or anything but Licutenant-Colonel 
Benedict. 

That Colonel Benedict was to blame for his 
harsh treatment there is no doubt, and the fault 
He isnot likely to return 
to the regiment, even if he is not dismissed the 
service. No action has been taken for punish- 
ment yet, sofar as [ can learn, and the regiment 
has been more faithful and prompt than ever 
in its duties and drills since the cruel lieuten- 
ant colonel left. What action will be taken I 
feannot tell. The men are obedient, inoffensive 
land tractable; they love a soldier’s life, and will 
die for an othcer who befriends and well treats 
ithem. They are like Newfoundland dogs in 

regard and faithfulness, and as kind and gentle ; 
; but they will resist any attempt to re-enslave 
'them so long as muskets and forty rounds of car- 
‘tridges are in their hands. In this disturbance 
} but one was wounded, no lives were lost, an 
| quiet was restored in an hour, though the whole 
dive hundred men joined in the expulsion. 


may ruin an army, and destroy the reputation 
ot a general. Last year, when the operations 
in Virginia were of supreme importance, it was 
positively asserted by prominent officers of the 
army that whatever movements or plans were 
knowrj in the Adjutant-General’s office were 
‘sure somehow to reach the enemy ; and charges 
of treachery were made against officers whose 
loyalty is, we believe, beyond doubt. Were 
these icions groundless—or were the Cal- 
lans “misled by their sympathies ?”—to use a 
very mild and conservative phrase. 

It seems this sympathetic family has been dis- 
missed from its places. If the charge of “sym- 
pathy with the rebels” is true, their conduct 
ought to be strictly investigated before they go 
at large; or if, on the other hand, the charge 
is false, it is scandalous to make it; but, on ei- 
ther supposition, the affair calls for a strict in- 
vestigation. Should the facts show that these 
men have been holding office for the purpose ot 
communicating secrets to the enemy, they ought 
to be hanged forthwith.—Eve. Post. 


MILITARY CANDIDATES. 
Subserviency of Congress. 


During the long repose of the Republic pre- 
vious to the assault on Sumter, it was a favor- 
lite idea with those who bewailed the political 
| corruptions of the country, that a state of war, 
/much as it was to be deplored, would at least 
have the effect of purifving public sentiment, 
and of imparting a more elevated tone to party 
morals. Like the fire that burns out the dross, 
war was thought to be the actual cautery to 
sear the cankers of an over-tranquil time ; or 
rather a touchstone to determine the true par- 
ticles of public virtue, and solidify them into a 
patriotism which would be a new christening of 
the Nation. With many, war, dreadful as it 
seemed, was anticipated with a sort of satistac- 
tion. The world gave no example of such a 
state of political debasement as existed here. 
That love of country which is instinctive in all 
populations else, seemed to have given way be- 
fore the’ pressure of an unparalleled prosperity ; 
and so plainly was this felt, that it became af- 
terward, hardly a matter of surprise, when, at 
the summons of Secession, nearly one-half our 
enormous population (North as well as South) 
took ground against the cohesion of the Nation. 
The Neneteenth Century had been reserved 
for the last degeneracy of mankind ; and _ it 
seemed to have been the painful necessity of 
Destiny, that a particular race had to be creat- 
ed for it. It is.not strange, therefore, that the 
purifying fires of battle and adversity should 


sort of melancholy welcome ; nor is it strange, 
that many a patriotic citizen has been indiffer- | 
ent to the cessation of hostilities, until the ma- 
lignant passions of the enemy shall consume 
all their wicked hopes. The thing, however, 
which seems really strange, is, thaewhile the 
latter portion of this problem has been nearly | 
consummated on the rebels, and while the hearts | 
lof the Northern people have been vastly enno- | 
| bled by the appeals of an imperilled nationality, | 
[the principal leaders of the people, nay, the, 
centurions of the hundreds who dwell most in- | 
'timately with them, seem not to have caught | 
‘the refining inspiration of the common theme. | 
| They doubtless appreciate the moral revolu- 
| tion; know very clearly what the people want, 
jand are prepared, within a reasonable limit, to 
!execute the popular desire ; but not being ani- 
mated by the sacred flame, they grovel entire- 
ly in personal calculations, and cut just as 
— a figure as during the dirtiest periods of 
| party history. 
| This has been evinced in the action of con- 
| ventions since the beginning of the war, by in- 
terior seditions like the “conservatism” of the 
| Foreign Office, and in the greedy seizure by 
| voracious cliques of every marketable military | 
reputation which has shown above the surface. 
| But it had been*hoped that a body so august as 
, Congress, would have stood aloof from such) 
| sorry speculations, and warned at least by the | 
' pitiful results of the copperhead scramble for 
| McClellan, not have abased themselves en masse 
| before the shrine of a new military idol. We 
‘have seen, alas! that this reasonable trust was 
| vain, and are already cautioned, by the servile 
offering of a Lieutenant Generalship to Grant, 
| that all the good we may expect from Congress 
| during the present session, will be purely inci- 
| dental to its schemes of personal advantage. 
We do not object to any reasonable recogni- 
tion of the merits of General Grant; nay, we 
i cheerfully concur with the popular applause for 
his services at Chattanooga; and though we do 
not believe in expressing gratitude for duty, we 
| would be largely generous in recognizing his | 
success. Nevertheless, we would be controlled 
by justice, and, governed by that sense would 
certainly abstain from investing him = with su- 
yreme military honors vwehile the war is pend- 
‘ing, and while other great soldiers are striving 
for the palm. A commander-in-chiet may be 
;rewarded with a medal; he may properly be 
}made the medium of honors to his soldiers; but 
‘he should not be chosen to abstract the grand 
reward due only at the climax, aud the glory 
of which is the constant incentive to other hon- 
‘orable effort. 
We presume, however, that no one supposes 
‘the tender of the Lieutenant-Generalship to 
Grant, which was acquiesced in so unanimous- 
ly by the House, was prompted by a sincere 
‘conviction that it was called for by the inter- 
‘ests of the Nation. On the contrary, it was 
sinply the flank movement of a set of politi- 
clans, the design of which was to bring an op- | 
julent popularity “into camp,” and to appropri- 
}ate it for a common profit. So far, theretore, 
.from honoring the soldier at whom it was di-| 
rected, the proposition only impugned him with 
,a simplicity amenable to capture; and mercly 
had the effect of exposing the motives of the 
schemers and of aequainting its object that he | 
is an article of traflic. It was proposed be- | 
fore even the official reports of the battle on 
which it had been predicated, were received. 
It was gross enough in form tor the worst peri- 
(od of public morals; and each supple member, 
in order not to be behind in hope, spontancous- 
ly knelt betore the new military idol, to ensure 
a profit proportioned to his degradation. It 
| was a sorry sight ;—a scene due only to the de- 
bauched period of which these men are the ex- 
emplars, and far below the invigorated temper 
of the nation. Since the days when this de- 
scription of performance was in vogue, achange 
has come o'er the spirit of the public dream.— 
} The people now comprehend questions superior 
to the decision of the sword. The real war for 
‘the Union, of which its feats of arms are but 
‘the dazzling prologue, is just about to open. 
| Its arena is to be the forum of debate ; its cham- 
, pions the instructed statesmen of the time, and 
‘itis to be waged against the common enemy, 
iin the general interest of the world. To sup- 
pose that the people, while penetrated with the 
great issue dependent on this theme, are to be 
| diverted, as in ordinary times with mere martial 











glory. is a gross retlection on their intelligence | 


and purposes; and it argues but little for the 
| capacity ot Congress, that it does not appreci- 
‘ate and know it. In these days of revolution, 
‘nothing has progressed with more rapidity than 
the imagination of the People. I 


have been anticipated by some of us with a | 


Juring the | 


for some urgent but unexplained reason, direct- 
ed his ship recently, to stop at this port, much 
out of his road to France; and so far as the 
public can find out, his only business here was 
to make a formal call of ceremony upon Gen. 
Scott. It is reported that the two heroes, on 
meeting, cordially embraced, and that during 
the interview, they more than once shed tears. 
We can hardly imagine what they had to ery 
about, unless each having conquered Mexico, 
were weeping like Alexander, for a chance at 
it again; but we can imagine, unless it be again 
contradicted by the unknown reporter of the 
Associated Press, that Marshal Forey had some- 
thing to thank General Scott for, and that it 
was of suflicient importance for him to stop at 
New York to do so. Whether Mr. Seward had 
any hand in the matter, the public will surmise 
for themselves.—— Wilkes’ Spirit. 


SOCIETY IN NEW ORLEANS. 


New Orleans cannot be said to have had any 
society whatever for the past two years; in fagt 





city with less society. A ride upon Esplanade 
street, some ways out of the city, showed us the 
| fine residence of Pierre Soule. The silver plate 
‘on 
| vants still showed themselves about the premi- 
| ses. 
our inquiries could not elicit anything concern- 
ing the owner or the family. 
A large number of families in the French part 
of the city still remain. They are very polite 
(in their rephes to any officer who rings, and 
asks the price of “furnished apartments,” which 
a little pasteboard card hanging outside an- 
/nounces are to be rented. The strait to which 
| these once aristocratic people are reduced to 
|get a few dollars, Lam told by one of them, 
would “surprise the people of the North.” 
| Splendidly furnished apartments, which need 
‘only a little Yankee “housecleaning” to make 
| them equal to any in the country, rent for five 
‘the city is gradually changing—the “green- 
‘backs” which the “Yankee” is bringing here 
| bring good nature, pleasant faces and better 
| feelings. The people are getting over their 
fright and venturing out again. ‘The plague of 
the rebellion has been here, and lett its devour- 
jing marks of devastation, and again spread its 
| wings and moved away. 
| Working men are prosperous. They were 
| never better paid tlian now. Wages are very 
jhigh. There are no slaves, and every able- 
| bedied servant expects twenty dollars per 
| month. The “Yankees” have come in with the 
“currency,” and they want “help.” They have 
taken the stores, put up big red and gilt signs 
of “Dry Goods,” “Yankee Notions,” “Pro- 


duce,” &¢., and gradually they are making a | 


new city.—E. Post. 


FRANCE AND THE Untrep States.—The 


Washington correspondent of the Philadelphia | 
| 


Ledger writes : 

“The reclamations alluded to in the Emper- 
or’s speech to the Chamber of Deputies as hav- 
ing been made on the United States govern- 
ment for damages sustained 
France during the war, are said to amount to 
sixty-six millions of dollars!) These damages 
are understood to be confined almost entirely 
to the French citizens of New Orleans and 
some of the aa adjoining, and are nearly 
all chargeable to the course pursued by Gener- 
al Butler while that officer was in charge of the 
Gulf Department. [It remains to be seen, how- 
ever, how far these claims can be substantiated ; 


{the amount is certainly a Jarge one, and very 


possibly will bear whittling down. But this can 
only be when our troubles are over, and when 


calmness and peace take the place of the pres- 


ent era of hot blood and destruction.” 

The same correspondent adds : 

“The report that official orders had been re- 
ceived by the customs authorities at Calais, 
(France) to allow the Rappahannock, (rebel 
steamer) to refit and sail whenever the captain 
pleased, excites not a little comment in the face 
of the recent repeated declaration of the Em- 
peror to observe a strict neutrality between the 
contending parties. The Georgia, too, is at 
Cherbourg, where she is to be put in thorough 
order, and then, like the Rappahannock, I pre- 


sume she will be allowed to depart whenever | 
As the Florida has | 


her captain shall please. 
had the same favors extended to her, the ports 


and dockyards of France will soon become fa- 


mous for the harbor they afford to these free- 
booters of the seas to rush in, replenish and re- 
fit, and leave ‘whenever they shall please.’ 


Tue Man ror tHe Work.—I noticel a 
statement trom your Washington correspondent 
in vour First Edition of the 17th instant. That 
General Fremont organized and brought into 
service at least thirty thousand three years vol- 
unteers.” 

We all know that this was done in the in- 
credibly short space of Jess than one hundred 
days. The arms and equipments for this pow- 
erful impromptu army raised in a day tor three 
yerrs service came from the cast, and much time 
was lost in gathering and forwarding them. We 
all know what a mighiy work this same army 
did under the fire and spirit of their general. 
The veung men of the country have not torgot- 
ten all this—neither the general. 

Now, how long will it take for this same gen- 
eral to raise and organize an army that will 
actually go and deliver our starving brothers in 
Richmond ? 

Most respectfully, 

Ere. Pos’. 


Erneripcre REBUKED BY A KENTUCKY 
Loyatist. The Washington correspondent ot 
the Sta’esman says Emerson Etheridge was re- 
cently introduced to Brutus J. Clay of Ken- 
tucky, and immediately began to denounce the 
government. Mr. Clay, after hearing his tem- 
pest a few moments, replied: “Well, Mr. Eth- 
eridge, this is pretty rough. Before the war, 
when [I was a Democrat, | used to hear of you 
down in Tennessee as an abolitionist. You 
must have lately changed your views.” This 
was somewhat wilting to the retiring clerk, who 
supposed he had got a man after his own heart. 
He plucked up courage, however, and went in- 
to another tirade. Mr. Clay thereupon, with 
calmness mingled with manifest indignation, 
rising to his full height. interrupted: +Well, 
sir, this is our first meeting. Your language, 
sir, seems to me atrocious, and all I have to say 
to you is, that when men talk thus down in 
Kentucky we regard them as secessionists, and 
treat them accordingly.” 


JONATHAN. 


Gen. Scuorretp.—The St. Louis Republi- 
can says it is not true that Gen. Schofield was 
“ordered to report ” at Washington : 

“IIe has gone to Washington upon the ini- 
tation of President Lincoln himself, and not upon 
)any military order—and his presence there, we 
‘have no doubt, will contound his enemies and 
/serve to convince Mr. Lincoln that his confi- 
dence has not been misplaced.” 


An Expensive Deep.—The deed which 
iconveys the Midland Railroad from its present 
| pro srietors to its new owners, the company or- 
ganized to construct another railroad route be- 


it would be impossible to conceive of a populous | 


the gate was bright as ever, and a few ser- | 


The grounds are kept in fine style; but | 


—_—— 
ar onal 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


“In faith, captain,” said a son of Erin, as a 
ship was coming on the coast in inclement win- 
ter weather, ae ye a Farrumer’s Almenic 
on board?” “No, I haven't.” “Then, be jab- 
er,” replied Pat, “we shall have to take the 
weather as it comes.” 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 





Heap-Quarters, Boston, December 1, 1863. 
| GENERAL ORDER No. 88. 
I. Superintendents of Recruiting, and all other recruiting 
| officers, are requested carefully to read and observe all the 
| directions contained in Genera! Order No. 32, and all other 
| Orders in addition thereto. 
The most precise conformity to the particular instructions 
given is of consequence to the men, and also to those who 
| will disburse the bounties; and it should be rigidly ob- 
served. Especial attention is called to the following particu- 
I. Pursuant to authority received from the U. 8. Depart- lars, in which errors are committed. 
| ment of War, a regiment of Cavalry Volunteers, to be com- 1. The triplicate Enlistment Contracts must be filled out 
| posed of men of color, enlisted for three years, unless sooner in full and proper form. See General Order No 32, Instrue- 
discharged, is now in progress in this Commonwealth. It is , tions to Municipal Recruiting Qificers, sections III. IV. and 
known as the Fifth Regiment of Massachusetts Cavalry Vols, XIII. 
II. Lt. Col. Henry S. Russet, of the 2d Mass. Cavalry "2. The name of the Recruit, whenever appearing, must be 
| Vols., is designated its Colonel. written tn full. 
Ill. The U. 8. pays no bounty to the recruits for this reg- 3. The age must be written in full. 
iment under existing regulations, nor wages exceeding S10 4. The date of enlistment must be written in full. 
per month, including 23 per month for clothing. 5. The oath must be properly made out, aud subscribed by 
IV. But this Commonwealth offers precisely the same bounty the Recruit, and if he cannot write, his mark or signature 
offered to all other volunteers, viz :—$325 bounty, paid in Mas- | must be witnessed. The oath must be administered by a 
sachusetts after the volunteer is mustered into his regiment; | Justice of the Peace. 
or, if he shall so elect, then 850 bounty payable as aforesaid, 6. The Surgeon's Certificate must be signed only by Sur- 
and $20 monthly bounty or pay, in addition to the pay, now geons authorized by the Commander-in-Chief, through the 





Heapgcarters, Boston, December, 1868. 
| GENERAL ORDER, No. 44. 


or seven dollars per week. But the society of | 


by subjects of | 


or hereafter received by him from the United States. 


V. Communications concerning the regiment may be made 


to Col. Henry 8. Russell, No. 21 School St., Boston. The 
regiment will rendezvous at Camp Meigs, Readville, Brig. 
Gen. Peirce, Commandant. 


VI. The following is the organization of a regiment and of 


acompany of cavalry in the Volunteer Army of the United 
States under existing laws, viz: 
REGIMENT OF CavVALRY—Twelve Companies or Troups. 
1 Colonel. 
1 Lieutenant-Colonel. 
3 Majors. 
1 Surgeon. 
2 Assistant Surgeons. 
1 Regimental Adjutant (an extra Lieut.) 
1 Kegimental Quartermaster (an extra Lieut.) 
1 Regimental Commissary, (an extra Lieut.) 
1 Chaplain. 
1 Veterinary Surgeon. 
i Sergeant Major 
1 Quartermaster Sergeant. 
1 Commissary Sergeant. 
2 Hospital Stewards. 
1 Saddler Sergeant. 
1 Chief Trumpeter. 
Company on TRoop oF CAVALRY. 
] Captain. 
1 First Lieutenant. 
1 Second Lieutenant. 
1 First Sergeant. 
1 Quartermaster Sergeant. 
1 Commissary Sergeant. 
5 Serge: m's. 
8 Corporals. 
2 Trumpeters. 
2 Farriers or Blacksmiths. 
1 Saddler. 
1 Wagoner. 
And— 
60 Privates—minimum. 
78 Privates—maximum. 
| WII. The Governor regards with great satisfaction the pro- 
gress made since the inauguration of the /4th Massachusetts 
Infantry Volunteers. And he confidently contemplates the 
accession from this Commonwealth to the National Army of 
a Cavalry Regiment of Colored Americans, which will illus- 
trate their capacity for that dashing and brilliant arm of the 
military service. In this hour of Hope for our common 
I country and for themselves ; at a time when they hold the 


‘ destiny of their race in their own grasp; and when its cer- | 


tain emancipation from prejudice, as well as slavery, is in the 
| hands of those now invited to unite in the final blow which 
| Will annihilate the rebel power, let no brave and strong man 
| hesitate. One cannot exaggerate the call sounding in the 
ears of all men, in whose veins flow the blood of Africa, and 
whose color has been the badge of slavery. It offers the op- 
portunity of years, crowded into an hour. It bids them 
_ come and be numbered with the peoples of every race, who 
by their own arms have vindicated their right to all the 
blessings, and all the powers of Liberty. 
By order of ILlis Excellency, Joan A. ANDREW, Gavernor, 
and Commander-in- Chief. WM. SCHOULER, 
16— Adjutant-General. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


"Heapauarters, Boston, Dec. 8, 1853. 
GENERAL ORDER, No. 42. 

In reply to many inquiries the fellowing order is promul- 
gated, being condensed from previous proclamations and or- 
ders: 

1 Veteran soldiers (that is, discharged soldiers who have 
served at least nine months) will receive from the United 
States Government the veteran bounty of S402, whether they 
enlist in any regiment or company now in the field or in 
either of the following organizations, viz: the 2d Regiment 
of Heavy Artillery, Col. Frankle: the 56th Regiment of In- 
fantry, (Ist Veteran.) Col. Griswokl: the 57th, (2d Veterans,) 
Col. Bartlett; 
H9th. (4th Veterans.) Col. Gould: or in the new Battalion of 


the S801. (51 Veterans.) Col. Richmond ; the 


Cavalry now forming at Readville, to be attached to the Ist 
Regiinent of Massachusetts Cavalry Volunteers, Col. Sar- 
gent: or in the other new Battalion now recruiting at Read- 
ville, to form a part of the 4th Mass. Cavalry Vols., 
Col. Arnold A. Rand. Such Veterans “will receive the bounty 
of $402 from the United States, and the full State bounty 
of Masssachusetts in the manner set forth in the Proclama- 


Lieut. 


tion of the Governor, of November, ISth ult. 

2. All raw recruits (that is those not Veterans) will receive 
the full State bounty who enlist in either of the organiza- 
or now being raixed. 
United 


tions, new or old, now in the field, 


Such new recruits will not reecive >302 from the 
States, but instead thereof S10) only from the United states, 
If they join one of the o/d regiments or companies now in 
the field, or one of the Cavalry Battalions named abore, they 


will receive 3302 from the United States. By Special Order 


‘of the Secretary of War, these two Cavalry Battalions are | 
' 


parts of old regiments now in the field. | 

New recruits have, however, the right to join any regiment 
or company not already full, whether new or old. if they , 
choose to do #0, and to accept the smaller United States 
bounty instead of the larger one. 

3. To recapitulate. The United States does not pay re- 
cruits who are not veterans of nine months’ service, any 
bounty exceeding £100, unless they join one of the old or- 
ganizations already in the field, including in the term ‘‘old 
organizations,’ &e.. the two Cavalry Battalions above men- 
tioned. 

It pays nine months’ Veterans joining any organization, 
new or old, $402 bounty 

It pays raw recruits $372, who go into old organizations, 
including the two Cavalry Battalions aforesaid. 

The Commonwealth pays her full bounty to all classes of 
recruits, allowing them to join any Regiment or Company 
they please, if there is room to receive them. 

IV. The United States Officers do not offer any bounty to 
men of color. nor do they pay them the full wages of # sel- 
dier. They pay $10 per menth, of whieh £3 may be in 
clothing. 


ee three years, it has been constantly in the |tween this citv and New York—connecting 
‘lead of all the leaders. It has dwelt with the | there with the Erie Railroad and the West. is 
‘intensest interest on every portgon of the pub- | in preparation at Dedham and will require gov- 


This Commonwealth pays the full bounty of $325 in hand 
on being mustered into the United States service as a Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer, to ALL soldiers irrespective of colur or rzx- 


traction; or the soldier may, if he prefers it, receive 5), in write for the Commonwentth. 


' 


| 
| 
| 


Surygeon-General. 

7. The enlistment contract must be signed by officers au- 
thorized in accordance with General Order No. 32, paragraphs 
1 and 2, and not by their agents. 

8. The declaration on the back of the contract must state 
the age of the Recruit written out in full, and care must be 
taken in regard to the clause, ‘‘That I have never been dis- 
charged,”’ ete.; and should the case demand it, such alter- 
ations should be made as are necessary to render it comform- 
able to the facts, by striking out or adding words. 

9. In order to avoid the trouble of re-examination, ete., 
the examining surgeons will, in case the Recruit has been 

| discharged on account of disability, state, below his certifi- 
| cate, **Recovered from the cause of discharge.” 

lv. The declaration must be witnessed by some person 
other than the recruiting officer or agent, and the signature 
of the Recruit always be placed below the right of the De- 

| ¢laration, and not at the beginning. 
} Il. The filing on the back of the enlistment papers (see 
| General Order No. 32, Instructions to Keecruiting Ofticers, 
| 75.) need not be filled up; but paragraph XV. should be 
| carefully observed. 
| 12. The cousent, in case of a minor, (f XIV.) if required 
| to be filled out, must be wriften in full, and care must be 
| taken to have the signature of the legal guardian witnessed. 
13. On the margin of the contract, write the Regiment se- 
lected, in full, and if desired by the enlisting party, also the 
| Company, or the name of the Captain under whom the Re- 
| eruit wishes to serve. 
| 14. It has occurred that the Ist Battalion of Veteran Cav- 
| alry, Massachusetts Volunteers, lias been styled by Reeruit- 
ing Officers “Ist Cavalry,” and Recruits have been accord- 
ingly forwarled to thix organization, when it was proved 
| that they were members of the Veteren Cavalry. [tis there- 
| fore essential to name, by its proper term, the organization 
| which the Recruit is to join. 
| 15. State in the margin, also, whether the Recruit enlist- 
| ed is single or married. 
| IL. Superintendents of Reeruiting will not receive Recruits 
| forwarded to them by recruiting agents, unless their papers 
are correctly filled out in accordance with all instructions 
that have been or may be issued from these Headquarters. 

Ill. No recruiting officer, authorized from these Head- 
quarters, can delegate to another the right to sign his name 
upon the contract of enlistinent. 

1V. Commissioned Ofiicers of Regiments or Companies, 
who have been authorized to recruit, will enlist and forward 
their Recruits through municipal reeruiting officers of the 
cities or towns in which they may be located. 

V. When any Reeruit shall have selected the Regiment or 
Battery in which he may desire to enlist, and such choice 
shall have been duly entered on the margin of the enlist- 
ment paper, he shall not be changed into any other organi- 
zation, except by special order from these Headquarters. 
But, if the organization selected by the Recruit is known to 
be full, he may make a new selection of any other one not 
already at its maximum. 

By order of His Excellency, Joun A. ANDREW, Governor 

WM. SCHIOULER, 

Adjutant-General. 


and Commander-in-C hief. 
1— 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


Hranm-Quanrens, Boston, December 3, 1863. 
GENERAL ORDEN, No. 40 

It being represented that bounties or pecuniary considera- 
tions are paid or offered to volunteers by or on behalf of some 
municipalities, 

It is Ordered, 

I. That all such payments will be considered as so much 
money prid on account of the Commonwetlth, and that it be 
dedueted froin the State Bounty at the time of paying the 
same. The Adjutaut-General will prepare the rolls acecord- 
nly. 

lhe law forbile all municipal bounties, and the Governor 
Ile 


urges on all good citizens the necessity of aiding in enforcing 


will endeavor to prevent it being done. even indirectly 


the law in this respect, amd of discountenancing all evasion 
of it. 

Nothing will prevent Massachusetts raising her contingent, 
unless it shall be the injury, injustice, fraud and delay whieh 
a competitive syste: of bounties surely breeds, and which 
the law forbids. 

Il. No recruiting oficer of a volunteer regiment i+ allowed 
to contract to furnish. for hire or reward, volunteers towards 
filling any quota. Any offer to do so should be promptly re- 
ported to these Hewlyuarters, The offer can only mean that 
the officer will en leavor to hold back men rewl, to enlist, in 
order to make a dishonorable gain for himself, without add- 
ing at all to the actual force recruited to the credit of this 
Commonwealth. 

Axpnew, Governor 
SCIIOULER, 
Adjutant-General. 


Joun A 
WM 


By order of Llis Exeetleney 
and Commander-in-Chief. 
15— 





Che Commontucalth. 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY 
—at— 


22 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


The Commonwealth is an independent journal, devoted to 
the cause of Free Democratic Government. It will advocate 
the immediate abolition of slavery as the right of the slave, 
the duty of the Government and the necessity of the Re- 
public. 

It will be devoted especially to the illustration and vindi- 
cation of the only policy which. promises permanent peace 
to this nation—the political and social re-construction of the 
South on the basis of Free Institutions 

It will also aim expecially to copy from leading journals in 
this country and in Europe, such artieles bearing upon the 
cree t contest aa do not find their way into other Mas@achu- 
setts newspapers 

The proceedings of Congress will claim our special atten- 
tion; and here too, through our Washington correspondents 
and other sources, public and private, we shall constantly 
lay before our readers information which they will find in ne 


other journal. 


Letters yrrow Ecrope.— MONCURE D. CONWAY will 
Mr. €. will remain for the 


b eC . re *« 8 be s «© y H 
not been sold yet and the ae eeds have not | WHAT IS “SYMPATHY WITH THE REBELS?” 
been placed in the freedmen’s hands. They, |. eae : 
ge eo pers eee The Washington Republican reports that two 
have just had their living out of their farms, oO ig: . 
mate 3 i : | persons, J. F. Callan, a clerk in the Adjutant- 
and are waiting for the reports of the Assistant | General's office, and another Callan. clerk in 
Superintendent, soon to be made up, when there , the Parveyor’s office, have been dismissed from 
will be a division of the produce. a a ths seg in y soa pie’ with aa agen 
» father of these two Callans, who has been 
Q.—From what you have see se peo- : -F . . . 
2 : bat 3 a pave seen of thewe clerk of the Senate Military Committee for 
ple, how far do you think they would succeed | several years, resigned his place when his sons 
in taking care of themselves, if not placed under | were dismissed; the Reprdvican adds that if he 
white supervision, but put on the land, and had not resigned he, too, would have been dis- 


‘aided in the outset with seeds and tools 7 charged. | ‘ . 
. : What is the meaning of “sympathy with the 


oe ts @ bard ——— to answer. I pepels 7” Of what nature was the sympathy of 
don't see why a great many of them would not these Callans? A clerk in the Adjutant-Gen- 
do just as well as Gibberty Davis or Jack Her- eral’s office, through which all the business of 
the army is transacted, and a clerk of the Sen- 
. - ‘ate Military Committee, who probably hears 
Q. W > be ine BM Fs. } 3 P y he 
: — they be inclined vo ery that ex- |g iod every plan of operations entertained 
| eee _ by the government—these two may, if they are 
| A.—A portion of them would have confi- father and son, if they have both the same 
dence enough to do it—perhaps as large a por- | “8¥mpathies”—it they are traitors and spies, 
tion as would be the case among poor whites ; that is to say—do immense injury to the coun- 


8g - , >the ; 
battens iba cat Wan, CS, pia eee satel wa 
under superintendence. 


, ring has done. 


he problem, and knows how to award its hon-! 
ors—whether among soldiers, or to statesmen. 
OF the grand epic, which is now shaping with- 
in our boundaries the future of mankind, the 
camp is but an incident: and the instructed 


| 


masses, should they be inclined to accept a sol- | 


dier for the President, would demand one rath- 
er who posse:sed qualities beyond that of a mere 
follower of arms. —Spirl of te Tunes. 


Scott's Prans in Mexico.—We recently 
siw a labored statement, through the medium 
ot the Associated Press, denying 4 charge, that 
| Mr. Seward had furnished to Count Mercier 
for the use of Marshal Forey, in his armed 
abatement of the Monroe doctrine, all the maps, 
charts, diagrams and private memoranda at- 
‘tached to General Scott's campaign in Mexico. 
| We do not know when this charge was made, 
but we do know that “the assoviated column” 
,is a very Vague authority, and of more than 
doubtful truth, since its late attempt to separate 
the President from Mr. Bates, in the case of 
the district auiorney of St. Louis. By-the-by, 


*\ which he could not extricate himself. 


ernment stamps to the extent of $1000. 


Mr. Pati Pry Hanes Himserr.—A man 
lof a very inquiring tarn of mind, who is em- 
ploved in a subordinate position at one of our 
hotels, lately had occasion to suspect that a 
young woman connected with the show busi- 
ness, who was stopping at the house, was no 
better than she should be. In order to satisty 
himself upon this point, a few nights ago, he 
stealthily approached the door of the room oc- 
cupied by the young women, hoping to ascer- 
tain something of what was going on within. 
Not being able to hear anything definite he 
procured a chair and getting upon tip-toe suc- 
ceeded in putting his head into the room over 
the door and through the transom. In hiseager- 
ness to get a full view of the premises he over- 
turned the chair with his toes and he was left 
hanging by the neck in a painful position a 
e 
scratched the door with his toes and struggled 
violently, making such gutteral noises that he 
lattracted the attention of a member of the 
| Legislature, who hastened to lift Mr. Pry from 
tion. — Wheeling, Va., Intelli- | 


; they may carse in connection with this matter, we know just; his perilous posi 
{the death of thousands of loyal soldiers; they | one thing more, and that is, that Marshal Forey, | gencer. 


most part in England, in constant communication with those 


advance, and monthly State pay, by way of bounty, of $20 
per month, during his whole term of service. 
If a soldier is discharged for disability after six months’ ser- 


his widow, or if he shall bave no widow, 
will receive twenty dollars per month as @ pension for six 
months more, but not for a longer time than three years in 
the whole. 

V. By act of November 16, 1564. this Commonwealth, out 
of its own Treasury, makes up to the 54th and 55th Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers, the deficiency in their pay, and a pay- 
master has already gone to those regiments for the purpose 
of their payment. 

VI. Volunteers now in the field authorized under orders 
from the War Department to re-enlist as Veteran Volun- 
teers. and who do re-enlist in Massachusetts Volunteers, 
(see General Orders, Nos. 3 and 34, from these Headquar- 
ters.) receive the full bounty offered by the United States, 
and aleo the full bounty of Massachusetts, of 8325 in ad- 
vance, or of $5) in edvance, and $20 per month, at their 
own election, (see Governor's Proclamation of Nov. 18th, | 
1963, and General Orders, Nos. 32, 33 and 34.) | 

VII. Such Volunteers re-enlisting will be credited to their 
towns against present quotas under the last call. 


who there advocate the cause of America. 


His means of ob- 


taining information will be extensive, and it is believed that 
vice, he will receive—or if he dies in service after said term, his letters will contribute materially to the interest of the 


his lawful heirs— paper. 


TERMS, PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 
One copy, one year $2.00 

A club of #ix copies. . 10.00 

A club of ten copies. 15.00 
In cach case an extra copy to the one who sends the club 
Adilitions may be made to clubs at the same rates. 
It is not necessary that papers for clubs shall all be sent to | 


one post-office 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
One square. first insertion. .. 
One square. subsequent i jons..... 
Special Notices, per line, each time 
All communications to b- addressed to 
F. E. KITTREDGE, 
No. 22 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


[PP The Commonwealth is for sale by A. Williams & Co., 


By onder of His Exeeliency, Joms A. Axpaew, Governor | 100 Washington St.; Federben & Co., 13 Court St.; and 


WILLIAM SCHOULER, 
Adjutant-General. 


and Commander-in-Chief. 
;7 


| Dyer & Co., 36 School St., by whom dealers will be sup- 
| plied. 
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